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UNIFORMLY BETTER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
Mr. I says, “Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International’s Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.” 


LOOK! NO RED INK! 

“In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours lower production costs... 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.” 


WE’RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. 


Internationa 


MLLING 


MPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Look what happens 


‘in your shop... 


‘\ 


\ 


“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, “‘when you 
discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 


~ I, 
—— ~ 


‘ 
FIND OUT ) 
FOR YOURSELF... 


| SPECIFY \ 
INTERNATIONAL 


MORE FREE TIME 


And, for you personally .. . 
uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There’s no 
worrying about uneven perform- 
ance when Mr. I is on the job. 


i 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Show me how International “Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
give me uniform, dependable production results. 





Street 





City and State 
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. REMEMBER THIS 


when analyzing operating costs 


WHEN YOU mix your own 
ingredients, losses arise from: 


WHEN YOU use Pillsbury 
Bakery Mixes, savings result 
from: 

e@ Fewer items to handle. 

@ Fewer items to store. 


@ Scaling and blending 
reduced to a minimum. 


@ Stabilized costs. 
@ Cost fluctuations. x., © Stabilized quality. 


@ Spilling of ingredients. 
@ Inaccurate scaling. 


@ Careless operation. 
@ Spoilage. 
@ Invisible shortages. 


Put Pillsbury Bakery Mixes to the test Se , ; An outstanding line of modern mixes 
... under our MONEY-BACK GUAR- Beary: , for all types of SWEET GOODS... 
ANTEE. Ask your Pillsbury salesman , 4 ’ for CAKES . . . for Raised and Cake 
or your jobber. ‘ DOUGHNUTS. 

oes 


You cant forget PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 


PriLLsSBURY MILLS, INC. +¢« General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


There is a lot of talk about flour uni- 
formity, but POLAR BEAR flour 


— really has it. Because 

| im we spare no effort or no 

sy, expense to make that 
uniformity certain. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


ss e 2 + 
cl page Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Fivzpatricx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurisToPpHER Harais, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 























HERE’S FLOUR 
DEPENDABILITY 


The dependable performance you 
always get from BUFFALO flour 
is due to steady adherence to the 
highest standards in wheat selec- 
tion, milling and laboratory control. 
By every standard of measurement, 
there is no flour of greater uni- 
formity, day after day. BUFFALO 
offers a solid foundation for quality 
bread production. 








THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


CAPACITY 
10,400 CwTs. 


STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 


MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 





FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 








105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and.PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®UFrAt° 
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The Miller Publishing Co. 
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118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 
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ton, D.C., WA 82. 
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U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for t- 
age to other countries. Single co BY 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future Y two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 
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The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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Which LABEL 
Gives You a SALES BONUS? 





GNVUS J0vuVd 


Bemis 
BAND-LABEL 





ar 
Brand /Z 


SPOT LABEL 





Your brand has important Ask your Bemis Man for the complete story about F-B-S-B 
(Front, 


sales value... if customers Back, 
es and 


e ° é Bottom) 
can see it. They can’t miss it 
Bemis—an American enterprise in busi- 


* 
cee when you use em} ness sinc 1858 ... employing 10,000 men 
m and women in 45 plants, mills and sales 
Bemis BAND-LABEL. offices .. . in 28 states, coast to coast. 
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America’s largest hard winter wheat 
mill producing bakers’ flours exclusively. 


Performance Tested Flours by KANSAS FLOUR MILLS, 
are control-milled to the highest standards of uniform 
baking quality required for America’s Leading Loaves. 

When you use KFM Performance Flours for uniform 

Gebndindiatidaaiamae ee quality production the year ‘round your customers 
confirm your good judgment. . 

Let KANSAS FLOUR MILLS dependable, friendly serv- 

ice help you maintain that kind of quality leadership. 


Fine Flours are the Foundation of the Baking Business 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS 


OF AMERICA, INC. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf: 


Sen ae . ~sardpdiyh ey 
& 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—good milling wheatl 


Victor 4384 


s City, 


—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Vikser 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 
for baking strength! 


Kansas City, Mo. 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


These famous flours are 
“stars” but they are not 
“prima donnas.” They 
are dependable for 
smooth shop perform- 
ance all the time, never 
balky, never tempera- 
mental. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














Gladiola 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 





FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


OF-49NM 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Limited 


Cable Address 


ALL 
“HASTINGS” 


CABLE CODES 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








-. 








Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA'S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 
SPRING WHEAT [OO : Se eee «=6WINTER WHEAT 


The ree 


FLOURS 2s op iy allem Me ee as od FLOURS 
Maple Leaf os ie Te socom 2OCté‘<é«éié‘«é naar 
Cream of the West |iq@ie | , ‘sie Crescent 





Castle hg | U4 k i es Canary Corn Meal 


Nelson ce : : 3 Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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BILL STERWN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 





About sixty-seven years ago, a good looking, 
happy-go-lucky, youngster named William 
Ashley Sunday came off an lowa sandlot to 
blaze a trail of glory in the big leagues as an 
outfielder. He was so good that he helped the 
fabulous Chicago White Stockings of old to win 
two pennants. William Ashley Sunday became 
one of the most famous and highest paid out- 
fielders of his era. For eight years he starred 
in the big leagues until one day, while still at 
the height of his brilliant career as a baseball 
player, he suddenly deserted the glory of the 
diamond and turned to religion. He took a 
humble job with the Chicago Y.M.C.A. at 
eighty-three dollars a month. 


However, before long that once famous big 
league outfielder became far more famous as an 
evangelist: the most popular preaeher in the 
history of the Christian pulpit! It is said that 
about one hundred million people from all walks 


of life flocked to hear his rip-snorting message 
of sin and salvation. And before Billy Sunday 
was done with his Godly chores and went to 
his Maker, that once famous outfielder had led 
more than a million souls down the sawdust trail 
to salvation! 


Not everyone can be as successfully versatile 
as Billy Sunday. In the baking business, you 
have to rely on different flours for almost every 
purpose from cakes to kaiser rolls. That’s why 
wise bakers count on the Commander-Larabee 
family of premium flours. From airy, smooth- 
textured cakes to bold, high-volume loaves, 
there is a Commander-Larabee flour milled 
specifically to do the job . . . and do it perfectly, 
without costly upsets in production timing and 
formulas. So, for every baking need, use a 
Commander-Larabee flour . . . you can depend 
on it! 
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1952 Wheat Outlook Termed Bearish 





More Improvement 
tn Northwest Car 
Supply Reported 


MINNEAPOLIS—A continued im- 
provement in the Northwest area 
boxcar supply is reported by Bruce 
W. Taylor, Association of American 
Railroads. 

He said that during the week end- 
ed Aug. 21 six Northwest grain-haul- 
ing railroads received 1,149 empty 
cars daily and that this figure com- 
pared with 902 daily for the week 
ended Aug. 14 and 406 for the week 
ended Aug. 7. From Aug. 1-21, the 
six roads received 17,200 empties, 
he said. 

“The car movement orders are 
picking up, grain is moving in more 
volume, and the percentage of car 
ownership on Northwest lines has 
increased substantially,” Mr. Taylor 
said. 

R. E. Clark, manager of the closed 
car division of the AAR, arrived in 
the Twin Cities Aug. 28, and plans 
to remain until after the peak har- 
vest movement. He said that he pri- 
marily was interested in keeping the 
cars coming into the territory. 

The Minneapolis Traffic Assn. said 
that the boxcar supply situation was 
improving, and that the Aug. 26-27 
movement of empty boxcars into the 
area was good. The Aug. 27 move- 
ment, an official said, was the “best 
Monday we've had in two years.” 

There are still a number of blocked 
elevators in the country, but the 
number is decreasing, according to 
the association. 

BREAD '6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

AOM COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 

MINNEAPOLIS—Clare E. Malone, 
assistant superintendent of the Kan- 


sas City plant of General Mills, Inc., 
will serve as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for the 1952 techni- 
cal conference of the Association of 
Operative Millers. C. R. Veeck, pro- 
duction superintendent for the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., and 
president of the AOM, said that ad- 
ditional members of the committee 
will be appointed in the near future. 
Mr. Malone was head of the pro- 
gram committee for the 1951 meeting. 


——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

CORNING, KANSAS—A grain ele- 
vator here owned by James Graff 
recently was destroyed by fire when 
struck by lightning during a storm. 
The structure was used mainly for 
shelling and storing corn and about 
1,500 bu. corn were destroyed in 
the blaze. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW CANADIAN FORECAST 
TOPS OFFICIAL ESTIMATE 


WENNIPEG—A wheat crop of 556 
million bushels, the largest in the 
history of western Canada, is indi- 
cated in the preliminary estimate of 
the Winnipeg Free Press. The esti- 
mate is 11 million bushels greater 
than the record harvest in the three 
prairie provinces in 1928 and 129 mil- 
lion bushels larger than the 1950 har- 
vest. On Aug. 15 the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics estimated this 
year’s crop at 549 million bushels. 

The Free Press wheat estimate by 
provinces with last year’s figures in 
parentheses follows: Manitoba 49,400,- 
000 (50,000,000); Saskatchewan 336,- 
800,000 (260,000,000), and Alberta 
170,100,000 (117,000,000). The esti- 
mate shows the following coarse grain 
totals for western Canada: Oats 332,- 
800,000 (254,000,000), barley 242,700,- 
000 (157,000,000), rye 19,615,00 (11,- 
200,000) and flaxseed 9,890,000 (4,- 
300,000) . 





Rains Still Delay Harvesting 
of Spring Wheat; Losses Light 


MINNEAPOLIS — Wet weather 
continued to delay harvesting opera- 
tions in the spring wheat area, but 
no extensive damage from the un- 
wanted moisture was reported. 

Intermittent rainfall was sufficient 
to keep combines out of the fields 
all but a few hours a day in large 
sections of the Northwest. Only a 
little sprouting was reported, how- 
ever, and damage has been confined 
mainly to some loss of test weight 
and bleaching, observers report. 

S. D. Work Nearly Done 

The harvest in South Dakota is 
90 to 100% completed, Peavey Eleva- 
tors reports, and the percentage of 
crops harvested varies down to about 
40 or 50% in northern North Dakota. 
Wheat harvesting in the Jatter area 
is only about 25% completed, the 
elevator company says. 

Meanwhile, receipts of wheat 
climbed to 980 cars at Minneapolis 
Aug. 27, compared with 506 the pre- 
vious Monday and 659 on the com- 
parable date a year ago. Receipts 
at Duluth Aug. 27 totaled 652, com- 
pared with 214 a year ago. 

The Cargill, Inc., crop bulletin re- 
ported last week that wheat yields 


are good, although protein is general- 
ly low. In eastern Montana and north- 
western North Dakota, however, the 
crop shows higher protein content, 
the report notes. 


Canadian Progress Slow 

Harvesting operations in Manitoba 
have made little or no progress since 
the heavy downpours of a week ago. 
This is particularly true in the Red 
River Valley where the soil is still 
too wet to carry heavy harvesting 
equipment. Light scattered showers 
have been a hindrance to swathing 
and combining in other sections of 
the province where the crops have 
reached maturity. 

In Saskatchewan and Alberta 
warmer weather has _ materially 
helped late crops where most of the 
stands are still one to three weeks 
away from cutting. Continued warm 
dry weather is needed. 

In the meantime, the ever loom- 
ing storage and transportation prob- 
lem is causing increased concern. 
Companies owning elevators in the 
northern sections of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, many of which are still 
carrying large stocks, are pressing 
for additional railway cars. Others 





HEAVY FALL EXPORTS, LARGE 
CANADIAN PRODUCTION CITED 


Government Officials Revise Usual Appraisal of Market 
Strength in Last Half of Crop Year; Loan Pro- 
gram Influence May Falter 


CANADIAN CROPS 


WINNIPEG — Frost was parking 
early this week on: the doorstep of 
Alberta grain crops, still 10 days from 
maturity. First warnings went out 
Aug. 27, and the danger was not ex- 
pected to pass for three or four days. 
Temperatures dropped below the 40- 
mark at numerous points, and heavy 
snows late Aug. 27 fell in the Peace 
River area, northern Alberta and 
along sections of the foothills. Else- 
where in western Canada, weather 
was cloudy, with scattered showers 


interested in the movement of grain 
are urging the use of more freight- 
ers, even at the expense of ore and 
coal, to carry greater stocks of grain 
down the lakes from now until the 
close of navigation on the Great 
Lakes. 
Notes Export Outlook 

In a radio address George MclIvor, 
Canadian Wheat Board chairman, 
said large quantities of the present 
crop can be exported throughout the 
fall and crop year if adequate trans- 
portation is available. Limited stor- 
age space at country delivery points 
has made it necessary to impose 
initial delivery quotas of six bushels 
per seeded acre for wheat, oats, bar- 
ley and rye in the three prairie prov- 
inces. Delivery quotas will be in- 
creased in accordance with shipments 
out of country elevators, he said. 

With favorable weather harvest- 
ing of the 1951 grain crops should get 
under way somewhat earlier than 
last year, Mr. Mclvor stated. “This 
means an earlier start in the ship- 
ping of the 1951 crops and this will be 
most helpful in the period between 
now and the close of navigation on 
the Great Lakes. 

“Those responsible for the move- 
ment of grain from country eleva- 
tors to the seaboard,” he continued, 
“thoroughly understand that the op- 
portunity of producers to deliver 
grain during the present crop year 
and the ability of the board to meet 
its export commitments depend di- 
rectly upon transportation in all its 
phases.” 
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JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Two factors—the 
size of the U.S. export movement for 
the period of July-December, 1951, 
and the size of the Canadian wheat 
crop—tast an ominous price shadow 
over U.S. wheat after Jan. 1, 1952. 
The conclusion was confirmed in gov- 
ernment circles this week when they 
added up accounts. 

A first examination of potential 
wheat exports from the U.S. from 
July 1 through Dec. 31, 1951, on the 
basis of actual exports to date plus 
estimated exports based on U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture program- 
ming, indicate that the U.S. could ex- 
port close to 7 million tons of wheat 
in that period. 

This estimate is based on a July 
export program, now confirmed, of 
1.06 million tons, an August program 
of 1.3 million tons, a September pro- 
gram of 1.4 million tons, an October 
program of 1.275 million tons and No- 
vember and December minimum pro- 
grams of 900,000 and 750,000 tons 
announced tentatively by USDA. The 
government says that the November- 
December programs are minimums 
and “it is expected that these quan- 
tities will be increased at the time 
the final announcements are made for 
these months.” (See table on page 36.) 


Potential Large 

On the bare basis of the foregoing 
it can be seen that there is a wheat 
export potential for July-Dec. 31, 
1951, in excess of 7 million tons. The 
entire export of wheat for the 1950- 
51 crop year, including flour, amount- 
ed to 8.829 million tons of wheat and 
flour. This equaled approximately 330 
million bushels. 

For the present crop year USDA 
and other officials are estimating that 
wheat and flour exports will run be- 
tween 325-350 million bushels. 

If the optimistic government ex- 
port estimate of more than 7 million 
tons is achieved by Dec. 31, 1951, it 
may be seen that the export demand 
after the turn of the year will be 
weak if not inconsequential. 

While admitting that the bare gov- 
ernment figures seem to add up to 
a more than 7 million-ton export to- 
tal of wheat and flour by Dec. 31, re- 
liable government officials recommend 
caution at this point. They note that 
the USDA export authorization for 
September, originally 1.695 million 
tons, was ultimately reduced to 14 
million tons which one official still 
considers high. The August export to- 
tal of 1.3 million is also classed on 
the high side and subject to some 
reduction. 

Revisions Due 

The official says that there is 
nothing in his outlook to sustain an 
October export program of 1.275 mil- 
lion tons but he agrees that the No- 
vember-December minimum export 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Canadian Crop Boost Promises 
- Larger World Breadgrain Harvest 


WASHINGTON — The 1951-52 
breadgrain crop for the world, ex- 
cluding the Soviet Union and China, 
appears slightly larger than the 1950 
figure of 148 million short tons, av- 
cording to information available to 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. Though the net total may 
not show significant changes, some 
shifts in continental totals are in- 
dicated. 

On the basis of available informa- 
tion, a slight net increase is in pros- 
pect for the four principal exporting 
countries, because of the sharp in- 
crease reported for Canada. A net 
increase is also forecast for Europe, 
largely because of prospects for 
better-than-1950 outturns for east- 
tern Europe, traditionally a surplus 
area, The improvement is especially 
marked in the Balkan countries, 
many parts of which suffered severe 
drought last year. 

Prospects in normally deficit west- 
ern Europe are for some reduction 
from the 1950 harvest there. The 
best outlook in the area is reported 
for the Iberian Peninsula, with a 
sharp increase over the 1950 harvest 
reported for Spain. Some increase is 


also reported for Portugal. Many of 
the smaller producing countries of 
western Europe report declines from 
the 1950 level as well as the reduc- 
tions in prospect for the ranking pro- 
ducers, Italy, France, and the United 
Kingdom. 


Estimate 5% Higher 


The present outlook for North 
America is for an increase of about 
5% over the high 1950 level. The 
August estimate places the U.S. crep 
at 998 million bushels, a decrease of 
about 30 million bushels from last 
year’s total wheat production. This 
contrasts with the July estimate, 
which forecast an increase of about 
45 million bushels. Loss of over'’a 
million acres of wheat in Kansas and 
Missouri since July 1, coupled with 
loss in yields caused by continued 
wet weather and delayed harvest ac- 
count for a decline of 23 . million 
bushels in the estimates for those 
states. A decrease of about 100 mil- 
lion bushels from the 1950 crop is 
reported for winter wheat, which is 
only partially balanced by an increase 
of 70 million bushels in spring wheat. 

The wheat harvest in Canada will 
be about 580 million bushels, 25% 
above last year’s large outturn, ac- 





L. C. Chase Retiring: Completes 
49 Years in Milling Industry 


ST. LOUIS—L. C. Chase, vice 
president of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., and general manager of the Va- 
lier & Spies Milling Company division 
of that company, is retiring Sept. 1 
after a long business career of near- 
ly 50 years in the flour milling indus- 
try. Mr. Chase will be honored by his 
associates at a dinner being given 
by Henry H. Cate, president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., at the Park 
Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Aug. 30. 

Mr. Chase became associated with 
the Valier & Spies business in 1928 
when he joined the company as vice 
president. He became president of the 
firm in 1930. He will be 69 on his 
retirement. 

Mr. Chase’s. business abilities 
brought him a quick rise in the mill- 
ing industry. He started as a mill 
hand with the Allen & Wheeler Co., 
Troy, Ohio, in 1902, when just out 
of his teens. In two years he was 
transferred to the mill office, and by 
1908 he had been made sales man- 
ager. 

Eight years later he joined the 
Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co. as vice 
president and general manager, 
achieving the responsibility of a mill- 
ing company operation at the age of 
36. In 1920 the Mansfield milling 
properties were consolidated with the 
Federal Milling Co., Lockport, N.Y., 
under the name of the Federal Mill & 
Elevator Co., and Mr. Chase was 
named vice president in charge of 
operations. 

Shortly afterward Mr. Chase turned 
to mill ownership first buying a mill 
at Grafton, Ohio, in 1921, and later 
another plant at Shelby, Ohio. He op- 
erated these mills under the title of 
United Mills Corp., and was president 
of the company. Subsequently, the 
Grafton mill was purchased by the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., which now 
operates the plant. 


Mr. Chase was one of the early ad- 
vocates of specialized cake flour pro- 
duction, one of the reasons for his 
purchase of the Grafton mills. Better 
wheat selection and special process- 
ing procedures interested him in this 
phase of milling. 

Active in milling association affairs 
for many years, Mr. Chase helped 
organize and became the first 
president of the Mid-West Flour 
Mills Assn., Columbus, Ohio, an or- 
ganization of central states millers 
that was formed at the close of World 
War I to sell flour to Europe. He also 
was active in the formation and was 
first president of the Family Flour 
Institute, Nashville, Tenn., an organi- 
zation of millers and blenders which 
has as its purpose the promotion of 
family flour consumption in the South. 


cording to the preliminary estimate 
of The Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
It should be noted, however, that 
harvesting of spring grains is not yet 
general throughout the prairie prov- 
inces, and this first estimate is in 
the nature of a forecast. If present 
prospects are maintained this year's 
crop would be the largest on record 
for Canada, with average yields 40% 
above the long-time average yields. 
The forecast increase would, of course, 
more than offset the reduction in ihe 
U.S. crop, in considering the area as 
a whole. 

Prospects for quality of the crop 
are also better than was the case 
for the 1950 harvest, which included 
an unusually high proportion of the 
lower grades of wheat. 


Conditions Vary 

Conditions in Europe are some- 
what variable, with indications point- 
ing to some net reductions from last 
year’s good outturn in western 
Europe, but a substantial increase in 
Eastern Europe more than offsetting 
that decline. Spain is the only coun- 
try of western Europe reporting a 
considerable increase. Reductions in 
France and Italy appear to more than 
cancel that good gain. A substantial 
reduction from the good 1950 crop is 
also expected in the U.K. with both 
acreage and yields below those of a 
year ago. 

Increases over the 1950 figures 
are reported for all major producers 
of eastern Europe, but are reported 
especially marked in Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. In addition to the good 
yields reported throughout the Bal- 
kans, those two countries seem to 
have increased wheat acreage some- 
what. Conditions in Germany are re- 
ported generally favorable, and the 
wheat crop is expected to be up to 
the high 1950 level. The outlook is 
reported less favorable for rye than 
for wheat in Germany. This is the 
second country of importance in 
Europe’s rye production. Little in- 
formation is available for Poland, the 
ranking producer. However, indica- 
tions point to favorable prospects 
both there and in Czechoslovakia, the 
third rye producer of the continent. 


Outturn Uncertain 

In the Soviet Union some increase 
over last year’s wheat crop and a 
possible reduction in rye seem in 
prospect. The extent of the changes 
will be uncertain, however, until the 
harvest is completed. Preliminary 
official reports show a substantial in- 
crease in the area under wheat this 
year. The announced increase would 
bring the wheat area above the pre- 
war level, though the total crop area 
would just reach the estimated 1938 
level. If the reported increases in 
area and yield materialize, the world 
wheat crop would be raised sub- 
stantially above that of a year ago. 

Favorable growing conditions are 
reported for most wheat-producing 
areas. In several regions from which 
exports normally originate, speedy 
fulfillment of goals for grain deliver- 
ies to the State was reported in July. 
Larger collections of wheat appeared 
in some cases to have been made at 
the expense of other grains. Quick 
ripening of grain reported at the end 
of July in the important Siberian 
wheat - producing regions, indicating 
an early harvest, may also be a favor- 
able factor as it may reduce danger 
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Paul Uhimann, Sr. 


STANDARD CHAIRMAN — Paul 
Uhimann, Sr., a prominent member of 
the grain and flour milling industries, 
is now chairman of the board of the 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago. He was 
elected at the company’s annual 
stockholders meeting this month. 
(The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 21.) 
Mr. Uhimann and associates recently 
acquired a substantial part of Stand- 
ard company stock. 





of damage from frost and heavy 
rains. 

The outlook for the important 
Soviet rye crop is more uncertain 
than that of wheat. While there is 
no information available on acreage, 
it is believed that some of the ex- 
pansion in wheat acreage may have 
been made at the expense of rye. 

Some increase is expected in wheat 
production in Asia. Increases are 
forecast for a number of countries, 
but the favorable outlook for the 
crop in Turkey is the outstanding 
change. Definite estimates are not 
available for China and Manchuria, 
but general information points to 
better than 1950 wheat crops in those 
countries. No significant change is 
reported for India. Rye is of minor 
importance in Asia. Turkey's pro- 
duction of roughly 21 million bushels 
last year represented more than 90% 
of the total for the continent. The 
current outlook is for a slightly larg- 
er crop in Turkey this season. 

Little change is expected from last 
year’s wheat outturn in Africa. Some 
increase in Egypt and French Moroc- 
co is offset by reductions in Tunisia 
and Algeria. Conditions were worst 
in Tunisia where drought damage re- 
duced the harvest to about half the 
good crop reported for last year. 
These countries, together with the 
Union of South Africa, produce the 
bulk of the African total. While it 
is early for definite information on 
prospects for the crop in that South- 
ern Hemisphere country, prelimin- 
ary reports point to favorable con- 
ditions in the Union. 

No forecasts are available for 
countries of South Anierica this early 
in the season. Preliminary reports, 
however, place Argentine acreage at 
a lower figure than in 1950-51. 

Prospects for Australia, the other 
important surplus wheat-producer of 
the Southern Hemisphere, are less 
favorable than at this time last year. 
Reductions in acreage seeded are re- 
ported for three of the principal 
wheat producing states, and total 
acreage may be little more than 11 
million acres, compared with 11.9 
million a year ago. 
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Burrus Mills, Inc., 
Announces Several 
Executive Changes 


DALLAS Burrus Mills, Inc. 
Dallas, last week announced several 
executive changes. W. B. Lathrop 
was named vice president of the grain 
division of the Burrus company and 
resigned as president of the J. C. 
Crouch Grain Co., Dallas. 

The resignation was announced of 
Jack Biard as treasurer of the com- 
pany. The offices of treasurer and 
comptroller were consolidated, and 
Earl A. Edwards, formerly comptrol- 
ler, was elected to the new combined 
position. 

At the same time, the J. C. Crouch 
Grain Co. announced the election of 
Garnett L. Collins as president to 
succeed Mr. Lathrop. Mr. Collins has 
been an executive in the Crouch 
organization for some time. R. B. 
Caldwell was elected vice president 
of the Crouch company. Mr. Cald- 
well has been with the Kansas City 
grain division of Burrus Mills, Inc., 
for several years. 

The Crouch company is a ware- 
housing and grain merchandising 
firm which is lessee of elevators 
owned by Burrus Mills, Inc. 
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PROMOTIONS FOR TWO AT 
VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 

CHICAGO—Rothe Weigel, presi- 
dent of Victor Chemical Works, has 
announced the promotion of W. R. 
Dedert to the position of general 
manager of production and H. B. 
Terry to the position of general 
superintendent of the company’s phos- 
phate plants. 

Mr. Terry succeeds Mr. Dedert as 
general superintendent of the com- 
pany’s phosphate plants at Chicago 
Heights, Ill., Morrisville, Pa., and 
Nashville, Tenn. He has been with 
the company since 1925. He will 
make his headquarters in the com- 
pany’s office in Chicago. 

Mr. Dedert has been in charge of 
production at all phosphate planfs 
since November, 1948. He started 
with Victor in 1922 as a chemist in 
the control laboratory. 
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N. G. Anderson Wins 
Chicago Bakers Cup 


@ 250 Take Part in Outing 
Activities as Weatherman 
Provides Perfect Day 


CHICAGO—N. G. Anderson, Chi- 
cago manager of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., walked off 
with the coveted President’s Trophy 
at the Bakers Club of Chicago golf 
outing, Aug. 21, at the Elmhurst 
Country Club, near Chicago. 

Mr. Anderson, with the aid of a 
hot putter, stroked a 70 net, nosing 
out Hunter Brown, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Melrose Park, Ill., who came in 
with a 72 net at the first outing of 
the club in June. 

For his efforts, Mr. Anderson will 
have his name engraved on the Tro- 
phy, which will sit in the quarters of 
the Bakers Club at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, and he will receive 
a replica to place in his office. Charles 
J. Regan, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
president of the club, made the pre- 
sentation. 

Other golfers to place among the 
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prize winners included Frankie Tro- 
chim, P. G. Baking Co., Chicago; 
Robert Lund, Dolly Madison Cakes, 
Chicago; Chris Shaughnessy, Bear- 
Stewart Co., Chicago; R. Hicks, 
American Baking Co., Joliet, Ill; 
Walter Bespole, Elgin Milk Products 
Co., Chicago, and C. D. Grennan, 
Jersey Farm Baking Co., of Chicago. 

Winner of the first non-partici- 
pant: prize was John Garrow, Chap- 
man & Smith Co., and top man at 
horseshoe pitching was J. Janos, a 
guest of William Wunluck, Durkee 
Famous Foods, Chicago. 

It was a perfect day for an out- 
ing, and 250 members and guests 
turned out for the luncheon, activities 
and dinner. Leonard M. Franzen, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Chicago, head- 
ed the entertainment committee, and 
Ted Lauder, Ekco Products Co., Chi- 
cago, acted as master of ceremonies 
for the evening program. 
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REX LAWMAN APPOINTED 
TO CENTRAL BAG POST 
KANSAS CITY—The appointment 

of Rex Lawman as southern sales 

representative of the Central Bag 

Co., Kansas City, was announced this 

week by Milton Silverman, president 

and general manager of the firm. 
Mr. Lawman formerly was with 
the Ark Valley Alfalfa Mills, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, and prior to that time 
was with the Werthan Bag Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
The Central Bag Co. plans to open 

a southern sales office in the near fu- 

ture, Mr. Silverman said. In the 

meantime Mr. Lawman’s headquart- 
ers will be in the Kansas City office. 

The company manufactures a full 

line of cotton and burlap bags. 
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GRAY-O’KEEFE BROKERAGE 
FIRM FORMED AT BUFFALO 


BUFFALO—Gerald J. O’Keefe and 
Robert Gray have formed the Gray- 
O’Keefe Co. in Buffalo to operate as 
brokers of feed ingredients. In addi- 
tion to the brokerage business, the 
firm also will act as manufacturers’ 
agent on special feed items. 

Mr. Gray has been connected with 
the James H. Gray Milling Co., 
Springville, N.Y., for the past 17 
years. He began as a salesman in the 
field and later became nutritionist 
for the company and manager of one 
of the firm’s plants. Since the death 
of his father, James H. Gray, in 1946, 
Robert Gray has been buyer for the 
company’s six plants. 

Mr. O’Keefe also got his start in 
the feed business with the James H. 
Gray company prior to World War II. 
After service in the Navy, he attend- 
ed Rutgers University, taking a course 
in poultry husbandry. Later he en- 
gaged in the feed brokerage business 
in Kansas City and Buffalo, where 
he has been manager of the Buffalo 
office of the Ward-Steed Co. The 
Gray-O’Keefe organization will take 
over the equipment of the Ward- 
Steed office in Buffalo, which is being 
closed. 
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ROBERT STERLING MAKING 
FAIR RECOVERY PROGRESS 


KANSAS CITY—Robert E. Ster- 
ling is making fair progress in 
recovery from a recent operation 
at St. Luke’s Hospital in Kansas City. 

Mr. Sterling, for many years edi- 
tor of The Northwestern Miller prior 
to his retirement two years ago, suf- 
fered a hip fracture in a fall at his 
home Aug. 18. 


GRAIN DRIER—A group of Northwestern Kansas elevator operators and 
county agents watch the Butler demonstration unit blow through grain. This 
is one of the six district grain storage and fumigation meetings conducted 
by the Kansas Wheat Quality Council. It was held at the Pyle Elevator at 
Quinter, Kansas. Harold Stover, extension engineer of Kansas State College, 
explains the working of the one third size model, which consists of air 
ducts, power fan and small gasoline engine conveniently mounted on a trailer. 





Membership in Farmers’ Co-ops 
Continued to Grow in 1949-50 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
membership in farmers’ marketing 
and purchasing cooperatives contin- 
ued to increase during the 1949-50 
marketing season, according to esti- 
mates just released by the Farm 
Credit Administration. Such member- 
ships now have reached nearly 6.6 
million, a climb of 200,000 over the 
previous year. This increase is, how- 
ever, much less than the membership 
increase of about 500,000 reported an- 
nually for the previous four years. 

On the basis of the latest census 
figure of 5.4 million farms, and allow- 
ing for duplications because many 
farmers are members of more than 
one cooperative, the Farm Credit Ad- 
rninistration estimates that at least 
three out of every five farmers now 
are members of these marketing and 
purchasing associations. 

Volume of business of farmers’ mar- 
keting and purchasing cooperatives 


for 1949-50 is estimated at $8.7 bil- 
lion. This was a decline of nearly $600 
million in volume of business from 
the 1948-49 figure. The decline is 
largely attributed by the Farm Credit 
Administration to the corresponding 
decline in farm prices during. the 
1949-50 crop year. A breakdown of 
this business showed the combined 
marketing business of all associations 
running to $6.5 billion and the com- 
bined purchasing business of all asso- 
ciations to $2.2 billion. 

Largely because of some consolida- 
tion of small associations, the num- 
ber of marketing and purchasing co- 
operatives declined from 10,075 a 
year earlier to 10,035. As in previous 
years, Minnesota and the North Cen- 
tral regions led in amount of coopera- 
tive business and number of associa- 
tions. However, Illinois came to the 
front in number of memberships. Cali- 
fornia ranked second in volume of 
business. 





A. 8. MacDonald to Be Honored 
atG&FDNA Annual Convention 


MEMPHIS—A. S. MacDonald, head 
of the A. S. MacDonald Commission 
Co., Boston, has been chosen “guest 
of honor” for the 1951 convention of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., to be held at Hotel Peabody 
here Sept. 9-11. 

Mr. MacDonald is a former presi- 
dent of the association, and he has 
been a long-time worker on many 
national committees for the trade, 
including an Office of Price Adminis- 
jtration industry advisory committee 
during World War II. He was presi- 
dent of the organization in 1928-29, 
and later continued to serve in vari- 
ous positions in the association. 

Currently, he is a member of the 
national arbitration panel. He has 
worked persistently to improve the 
arbitration procedure and now is 
pressing for a codification of deci- 
sions. He has missed few, if any, of 
the national meetings, and always has 
been one of the hardest working con- 
vention officers. 
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MINNEAPOLIS—Net earnings of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, 
were $10,764,726, an increase of 15% 
from the $9,339,934 for the previous 
year. The company’s annual report, 
released Aug. 27, showed the earn- 
ings to be equal to $6.58 a share 
compared with $5.71 for the previous 
year. 

Total dividend payments for the 
year were $4,577,294, representing 
42%% of net profits. Dividends to- 
taled $2.80 a share, and were paid 
in four quarterly payments of 70¢ 
each. 

Net worth per share now stands 
at $52.16 compared with $22.54 six 
yéars ago. During the past six years 
the company’s net working capital 
has grown from $25,493,716 to $49,- 
397,282. 

Net sales for the year were $239,- 
868,594, an increase of about $20 
million over the previous year. 

Ellis D. English, president of the 
Commander-Larabee milling division 
of the company, reported that the 
division enjoyed a profitable year as 
a result of generally improved mar- 
keting conditions for bakery flour, 
semolina products and livestock and 
poultry feeds. He said that the divi- 
sion’s export business showed an in- 
crease during the year in the face of 
a downward trend for the U.S. mill- 
ing industry as a whole. The milling 
division operates six plants. Earnings 
of the several separate divisions of 
the company are not shown in the 
annual report. 

The company has 1,634,748 shares 
of common stock outstanding, the re- 
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ADM NET EARNINGS UP 15%; 
NET WORTH AT RECORD HIGH 


Earnings During Past Fiscal Year Equal to $6.58 a Share; 
Net Worth Now Stands at $52.16 a Share; Divi- 
dend Payments of $2.80 Made 


sult of a three-way split in 1946. All 
of its preferred stock was retired 
in 1940. 

Plant additions, it was stated in 
the report, totaled $4,147,350 during 
the year. 

It was also announced that the 
company had atquired control of the 
W. J. Small Co., Kansas City, an 
alfalfa dehydrating firm. (See story 
on this page for further details.) 

T. L. Daniels, president of the 
company, said that international de- 
velopments during the year caused 
fluctuations in the prices of com- 
modities handled by the company. 
This market instability, he said, was 
the major management problem dur- 
ing the year. Bumper crops and a 
strong demand for ADM products, he 
added, resulted in increased sales and 
higher net earnings. 

The company’s grain division trans- 
actions were not included in the sales 
figure. Carl C. Farrington, head of 
the grain division, reported that re- 
ceipts at the company’s terminal 
elevators established a new record. 
New storage capacity added during 
recent years has given the company 
a total capacity of 64,313,000 bu. 
Grain storage operations, Mr. Far- 
rington said, were at capacity level 
and that exports through west coast 
ports—especially to Japan and India 
—were at a record high. 

In reviewing the company’s activi- 
ties during the year, Mr. Daniels in- 
cluded the development of a num- 
ber of new products by the research 
division. Several of the new products, 
he said, have already gained quick 
acceptance. Others, still in the pilot 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheet at the Close of Business June 30, 1951 
ASSETS 


Cash and government securities . 


Notes and accounts receivable less reserve 
Refundable federal income and excess profit taxes 


Inventories 


Total current assets 
Investments and other assets ’ 
Property, plant and equipment less reserve 
Good-will, patents, trademarks, ete. . 
Deferred charges ..... owes a i 


Total assets 


1951 1950 
$ 11,327,241 $ 9,996,323 
14,318,853 14,878,152 
7.045.364 9,504,550 
56,616,276 29,286,611 
$ 89,307,7 $ 63,665,635 
836 6 908,465 
25 31,636,605 
1 
$73,051 


$ 97,083,757 


LIABILITIES 


Notes payable . 

Accounts payable and accrued "expense 
Reserve for commitment losses 
Provision for taxes on income ... 
Reserve for inventory replacement 


Total current liabilities ...... 
Reserve for self-insurance 


Common stock—no par value a, 634, 748. shares) 


Earned surplus 


Total liabilities, capital and surplus 25,332 
CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOss STATE MENT 


Net sales Jecbek-ue 
Cost of produc ts gold 


Other operating revenue 


Selling, administrative and general expenses 


Other income 


Less interest paid, provision for bad debts, et« 


Profit before taxes on income 
Provision for taxes on income—net . 


Net profit neh as 
Surplus at beginning of year ....... 


Less: Dividends paid 


Surplus at end of year . 


$ 
10,517,215 
1,010,000 
5,819,493 
439,000 


39,910,452 
155,2 8,73 
32,694,960 
46,384,358 

$ 97,083,757 

1951 1950 

$219,060, 069 


3,590, 985 


23,227,582 
8,060,347 


15,167,205 
680,450 


hs,408,426 
6,068,492 
9,339,934 
40,313,920 


49,653,854 
3,269,496 


$ 46,384, 358 


plant stage, are expected to open up 
new markets and sales opportunities 
for the company’s products. 

Under its’ expanded research pro- 
gram, ADM is conducting investiga- 
tions in the fields of protective coat- 
ings, fatty acids, fish oils, chemical 
specialties, foundry products, indus- 
trial cereals, soy and wheat flovrs, 
edible oils, soybean and linseed oil 
meals and by-products and livestock 
and poultry feeds. 

Among the new products developed 
by the company’s research labora- 
tory is “Gypstick”, used as an aid 
in drilling of oil wells. This product, 
it was said, has one of the cereal 
grains as its base. It was also brought 
out that 40% of the company’s prod- 
ucts on the market today were not 
in existence 10 years ago. 

The company’s condensed balance 
sheet at the close of business June 
30, 1951, appears elsewhere on this 
page. 
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JOINS INTERSTATE 


WICHITA—P. S. Hackney, for 22 
years an employee of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., in Wichita and for the last 
nine years superintendent of the 
Pillsbury grain elevator, is leaving 
for Ft. Worth to take a similar posi- 
tion with the Interstate Grain Co. 
He is a national director of the 
Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents. 
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Flour Distributors 
Urged to Get Copies 
of Collier’s Story 


BOSTON—Walter E. Sands, Bos- 
ton, president of The National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, has 
recommended that all members of the 
organization obtain copies of the 
article recently appearing in Collier’s 
magazine emphasizing the _ great 
value of enriched bread. 

It is understood that reprints of 
the article are available at three 
cents per copy, with a minimum of 
1,000 copies. While this amount may 
be larger than some distributors can 
use, Mr. Sands suggests that they 
might combine to secure reprints and 
divide them among themselves. He 
also said that this would be an ex- 
cellent activity for local group mem- 
bers of The National Association of 
Flour Distributors to carry on. 

Mr. Sands further called attention 
to an address recently made by Walter 
Warrick, vice president of the J. R. 
Short Milling Co., Chicago, before a 
group of food editors in Cleveland. 
Mr. Warrick’s address was along lines 
similar to the article published by 
Collier’s. Mr. Sands’ feeling is that 
if local flour groups could arrange 
to have Mr. Warrick deliver the 
same address before other groups of 
food editors it would be of materi- 
al value to the flour industry. 





ADM Purchases W. J. Small Co.; 


No Change in Policy, Personnel 


MINNEAPOLIS—Purchase of the 
W. J. Small Co., Inc., leading pro- 
ducer of dehydrated alfalfa meal, by 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, has been announced by T. L. 
Daniels, president of ADM. The com- 
pany will operate as the W. J. Small 
Co. division of Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land. 

All milling and warehousing assets 
of the Smal] firm are being taken 
over, Mr. Daniels said. These include 
dehydrating and blending plants, 
warehouses, cold storage plants and 
the shops where the firm designs and 
manufactures its own field choppers, 
self feeders, dehydrators, hammer 
mills and other plant equipment. 

As a result of the purchase, ADM, 
already the largest producer of pro- 
tein concentrates, becomes the lead- 
ing supplier of another important in- 
gredient for the livestock and poul- 
try feed industry, a company state- 
ment said. 


Industry Pioneer 


W. J. Small, founder and presi- 
dent of the Small company, is one 
of the pioneers in the dehydrated 
alfalfa industry. He opened his first 
dehydrating plant in 1931 at Neo- 
desha, Kansas, and the firm expanded 
until it now has more than 1,000 em- 
ployees and operates 51 plants in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colora- 
do, Illinois, Arizona, Oklahoma and 
Tennessee. 

It is the only producer of dehydrat- 
ed alfalfa meal which uses cold stor- 
age facilities to preserve the carotene 
content and other nutritive qualities 
which have made the meal so much 
in demand, the company statement 
said. Control laboratories are main- 
tained at all blending plants and at 
many production centers. Uniformity 
of product is maintained by testing 
each lot for color and quality. 

Although the principal harvest 
season lasts from April to November, 


the company operates twelve months 
a year. 

Mr. Small will continue in active 
charge of all operations and has been 
named a vice-president of the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Mr. Daniels re- 
vealed. General offices will remain at 
Neodesha, Kansas, and sales offices 
will be continued at 1200 Oak St., 
Kansas City, Mo. No changes in per- 
sonnel or operating policy are con- 
templated. Other officials in the 
Small organization include Vaughn 
Wilmoth, vice president; H. A. Dyer, 
vice president in charge of sales; L. 
M. Faris, vice president and assistant 
sales manager; LeRoy Bradfield, 
executive vice-president, and Gus 
Wolf, secretary-treasurer. 


Plant Locations 


Plants of the Small company are 
located at Mesa and Yuma in Ari- 
zona; Shawnee, Okla.; Arkansas City, 
Augusta, Belle Plaine, Chanute, Col- 
wich, Deerfield, Dodge City, Douglass, 
Eureka, Fredonia, Garden City, Hol- 
comb, Kansas City (two plants), 
Larned, Lawrence, Marion, Mentor, 
Mount Hope, Neodesha, Sedgwick and 
Whitman, all in Kansas; Memphis; 
Berthoud, Eaton, Ordway and Wind- 
sor in Colorado; Decatur and Nation- 
al City in Illinois; Brunswick, Han- 
nibal, Liberty, Moberly, Norborne, 
Orrick and St. Louis (three cold stor- 
age warehouses), all in Missouri; 
Cozad, Elm Creek, Hastings, Lex- 
ington, Odessa, Omaha, Platte River, 
Schuyler and Willow Island all in 
Nebraska. 
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REOPENING OF TOPEKA 
MILL STILL IN DOUBT 
TOPEKA, KANSAS — Another 
three to four weeks will be required 
before it will be known whether the 
Forbes Brothers Mill will be re- 
opened, according to Sam Young, 
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president of the Lauhoff Grain Co., 
Danville, Ill., owner of the mill. Lo- 
cated in North Topeka, the mill was 
severely damaged by the July flood. 
The mill employs 50 to 60 persons. 
The gigantic clean-up job still is 
progressing. 

The Lauhoff company purchased 
the mill from the Forbes concern, a 
long-time feed business in Topeka, 
last year. The new owners retained 
the name of the oid Topeka family 
which operated the mill here for 
many years. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
37,878 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO—During the week end- 
ing Aug. 27 the Army Quartermaster 
Purchasing Office bought 37,878 sacks 
of flour. 

Aug. 21 the Army took 24,428 sacks 
of hard wheat flour, all in papers. 
Capitol Milling Co., Los Angeles, was 
awarded 1,000 sacks f.o.b. Tangier, 
Cal., at $5.18; Light Grain & Milling 
Co., Liberal, Kansas, 1,200 sacks for 
Fort Riley, Kansas, at $4.84, 1,485 
sacks for Killeen, Texas, at $5.17; 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, 
743 sacks for Oildom, Texas, at $4.99; 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 20,- 
000 sacks for Kansas City for beyond 
at $4.83. 

Seven hundred fifty sacks of soft 
wheat flour, packed in 100-lb. cottons, 
were awarded Aug. 22. The award 
went to the Capitol Milling Co., f.o.b. 
Ranch House, Cal., at $5.18. 

Aug. 25 12,700 sacks were taken, 
all hard wheat flour. General Mills, 
Inc., sold 4,000 sacks for Brooklyn, 
N.Y., at $5.58, 2,700 sacks for Jack- 
sonville, N.C., at $5.81, 800 sacks for 
Quantico, Va., at $5.49; Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., 600 
sacks for Yukon, Fla., at $5.92, 4,000 
sacks for Cherry Point, N.C., at $5.73; 
California Milling Corp., Los Angeles, 
800 sacks for San Diego, Cal., at $5.25. 

Next awards were to be made Aug. 
28, when the Army was scheduled to 
take 50,200 sacks of hard wheat flour 
for the Navy. Two awards were sched- 
uled for Aug. 29, one totaling 22,000 
sacks of hard wheat flour and one 
2,900-sack purchase of soft wheat 
flour. Sept. 4 the Army will buy 30,- 
000 sacks of hard wheat flour, and 
Sept. 11, 20,000 sacks. 


——-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


HAROLD McGHEE LEAVES 
HANSCOM BAKING CORP. 


NEW YORK—Harold McGhee will 
resign Sept. 1 as plant manager for 
the Hanscom Baking Corp., to be- 
come vice president of Brown’s Hun- 
garian Corp. and of the Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp. of this city. 

He entered the industry with the 
Kansas Milling Co. and later was in 
charge of the laboratory of the Ma- 
rion, Ohio, mill. His later connections 
included the position of research di- 
rector for the Michigan Bakeries, in 
charge of manufacture of all products 
for National Tea Co. and association 
with the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. in the development of its soy flour 
business. He installed a large bakery 
in Venezuela just previous to his as- 
sociation with Hanscom in Long 
Island City 

——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-——- 
DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

KANSAS CITY—Directors of the 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, have voted the regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 25¢ a share on pre- 
ferred and Class B preferred shares 
of the company. Both are payable 
Oct. 1 to stockholders of record 
Sept. 15 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


President’s Appeal for Control 
Law Changes Called ‘‘Political’’ 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
North tern Miller Washingt 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — President Tru- 
man last week made an urgent appeal 
to Congress to amend the economic 
controls law as it was recently passed. 
However, the appeal met with cold 
reaction in the Senate, which is in 
session, and it found little if any re- 
sponse among members of the House, 
which is on a three-week recess. 

The President asked Congress to 
throw out the Capehart, Herlong and 
anti-slaughter quota amendments to 
the Defense Production Act. 

The Senate reaction included one 
tangible result in a statement from 
Burnett Maybank (D., S.C.), Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
chairman. He announced that his 
committee would hold hearings on 
the government viewpoint Aug. 30-31 
to clarify the provisions of the exist- 
ing law. Brent Spence, chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee and administration stal- 
wart, did not express any great en- 
thusiasm for favorable House action 
on the Truman proposal. 

The irony of the White House ap- 
peal is the fact that influential advis- 
ors in the Economic Stabilization 
Agency and the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization have urged front office offi- 
cials to decontrol a broad list of agri- 
cultural commodities and their end 
products at this time. These recom- 
mendations have fallen on deaf ears. 

Officials who received these recom- 
mendations have pointed out that 
their economic advice is that the in- 
flationary flood will hit the domestic 
economy by the holiday season and 








Eldred A. Cayce 


HEADS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
—Eldred A. Cayce, vice president and 
director of purchasing, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, has been elected chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
the National Soybean Processors 
Assn. He served for a number of years 
as a director and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee before! being named 
recently as association vice president 
and executive committee chairman. 
Mr. Cayce, who has been with Ralston 
Purina since 1917, has served with 
many trade organizations. 


increase in intensity from that point. 
Under those circumstances, they say, 
they are rejecting the advice of price 
executives bf the OPS and top advis- 
ors of ESA. 

In his message to Congress, Mr. 
Truman launched his attack—clearly 
described as a political document by 
informed sources here—on the Cape- 
hart amendment. This amendment 
continued the manufacturers’ cost ad- 
justment principle used in CPR 22, 
but it broadened the cost increase 
area to cover costs not included pre- 
viously, and it advanced the cut-off 
date for permitted increases to 
July 26. 

The Capehart amendment in broad 
language permitted cost increase ad- 
justments by individuals whereas 
OPS had said its idea was to permit 
cost adjustments on an industry-wide 
basis. Administratively the Capehart 
amendment seems difficult, if not im- 
possible, to accomplish if it is to be 
carried out by individual companies. 


Distributors’ Margins 


The second object of the Truman 
attack was the Herlong amendment, 
which provided that wholesalers and 
retailers would be permitted to take 
their historical margins on actual de- 
livered costs. This meant in terms of 
agricultural commodities when proc- 
essed that the distributor could take 
his margin on the higher pass-through 
price. 

OPS policy had been to permit the 
historical percentage margin only on 
the GCPR price level, and higher 
prices for agricultural commodities 
could only be passed on in actual 
terms of dollars and cents. 

The third of the control law provi- 
sions described by Mr. Truman as 
the three “worst” is the ban on OPS 
slaughter quotas. Mr. Truman said 
the anti-slaughter quota amendment 
“puts the black marketer back in the 
meat business. And it makes him 
harder to catch.” z 

The President also attacked the 
fats and oils import ban in amended 
control act, saying that the old law 
carried adequate powers to protect 
domestic markets. The ban would, if 
exercised, halt imports of dairy prod- 
ucts, including many types of foreign 
cheeses. 

The Truman fight on the Defense 
Act is seen here as wholly political, 
aimed at providing a possible theme 


——————————EEEEE 
BROADWAY “MEETS” FEED 
SALESMAN IN ACTION 


NEW YORK — The feed business 
and the activities of feed salesmen 
were brought to the attention of 
Broadway in the Aug. 11 issue of the 


ness of a recent Allied Mills sales 
promotion program. Mr. Perelman 
reproduced extracts of a recent arti- 
cle in Printers Ink written by Mr. 
Richardson and entitled “Try This 
Bikini on Your Salesmen.” He then 
took off and in his unusual style of 
writing gave his Broadway version 
of a feed salesman in action. 


for a fall whistle-stop campaign by 
the President. 

The message brought violent reac- 
tion in the Senate, where some Re- 
publican senators immediately offered 
bills to amend the present law to give 
the President precisely the powers he 
asked. It was figured that if the bills 
were approved, the administration 
would be to blame if prices rose. 

These senators declared that the 
administration had been advertising 
higher prices though its statements 
that the new price bill would boost 
the cost of living 5-8% by late winter. 
Administration critics called the ad- 
ministration comments an invitation 
to shove prices up by that extent. 

While these critics are obviously 
political opponents of the White 
House, their attacks on the Truman 
message now contain considerable 
merit when it is considered that the 
men on the operating line at OPS and 
ESA have been urgently advocating a 
broad selective decontrol of agricul- 
tural commodities and their products. 

This information alone puts the 
Truman appeal in a political light 
and the appeal cannot be considered 
likely to be successful. 


———"BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS 
NET PROFIT INCREASES 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—The net 
profit of the Montana Flour Mills Co. 
for the 1950-51 fiscal year was $427,- 
512, equal to $3.16 a share on 122,- 
024 common shares, according to the 
financial report of the firm. 

This compares with a net of $318,- 
854, equal to $5.40 a share on 61,012 
shares in the previous fiscal year. 





Robert Lee Early 


PRESIDENT—Robert Lee Early has 
been elected president of the Early 
& Daniel Co., Cincinnati feed manu- 
facturer and grain merchant. He suc- 
ceeds Edward B. Terrill, who was 
named chairman of the board. Mr. 
Early, who was executive vice presi- 
dent, is a son of the late H. Lee 
Early, one of the founders of the 
firm in 1881, and its first president. 
Mr. Terrill, who is 75, had been com- 
pany president since 1933. Other 
officers are Ellis T. Early, vice presi- 
dent; and E. B. Terrill, Jr., secretary. 
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Flour Sales Volume Hits New Peak 





BUSINESS EXPANDS SHARPLY 
ON WHEAT MARKET STRENGTH 


Southwestern Volume Reaches 332% of Capacity; Spring 
Sales Equal 231%, of Capacity; Discounts 
Offered for Early Shipment 


Sales of flour reached a new peak 
last week, with reports from major 
consuming areas indicating a broad, 
general demand for flour and reports 
from milling centers reflecting the 
best business of the new crop year. 

Southwestern volume reached the 
equivalent of 332% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 102% the pre- 
vious week. Spring wheat mills sold 
231% of the week’s capacity, com- 
pared with 73% the preceding week. 

A strong wheat market early in 
the week touched off the buying, and 
business was given a further boost 
by offers of a 10¢-sack discount on 
flour shipped before Sept. 15  be- 
cause of strong spot millfeed values. 

While a large amount of flour has 
been put on mills’ books in the past 
few weeks, mainly southwesterns, 
further concerted buying in the next 
few weeks is considered a possibility. 
Not all hard winter wheat flour 
buyers have filled their nearby 
needs fully, and an even broader de- 
mand for springs is expected when 
marketing of the new crop reaches 
its peak. 

Export sales included smal! lots 
to Ecuador and some other scattered 
Latin American business. European 
demand was reported dull. In Can- 
ada, however, the outlook for export 
trade changed considerably when 
cables arrived from British buyers 
for August-September offers. 

The U.S. Army Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Office bought nearly 38,000 
sacks last week and is to make 
additional purchases this week. The 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration bought 180,000 sacks for ex- 
port to Formosa. 

US. flour production averaged 86% 
of capacity last week, compared with 
87% the previous week and 75% a 
year ago. (See tables on page 15.) 
Northwestern output increased, 
southwestern production declined and 
operations were reduced in all other 
areas. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The flour sales volume 
in the Southwest last week reached 
a new high for the crop year, stimu- 
lated by a stronger tone in wheat and 
better nearby millfeed credits which 
allowed some reduction in price for 
shipment within 30 days. Most of the 
flour sales were to domestic bakers 
of all classes. They averaged 332% 
of capacity for the week, compared 
with 102% in the previous week and 
80% a year ago. 

Bakery flour inquiry was consist- 
ently good throughout most of last 
week. The mills’ desire to put orders 
on the books was equally as good, and 
the result was a heavy run of busi- 
ness. On Aug. 20, with a decline in 
wheat costs, flour quotations dipped 
to a point at which a greater-than- 
capacity business was done. On Aug. 
21 the wheat market advanced, and 
this bullish tone plus higher millfeed 
credits intensified flour trading activ- 


ity. Aug. 21 was probably the heavi- 
est day for trades of the new crop 
year. A number of the chain bakers 
were in the market, but their buying 
was not in large quantities and no 
one chain amassed an amount much 
greater than 350,000 sacks. 

The significant point which de- 
scribes the day’s activities was that 
business was on a broad scale. Large 
and small bakers bought flour. Sales 
ranged from one or two cars up to 
around 50,000 sacks each. Many buy- 
ers were in the market. Individual 
mills booked five to as much as 15 
times that day’s capacity run, and 
upwards of 2 million sacks were sold. 

Meanwhile, millfeed values, par- 
ticularly in the nearby positions, con- 
tinued to advance and flour trade 
switched to a discount basis for near- 
by flour shipments for the second 
time this crop year. The 10¢ discount 
for shipment prior to Sept. 15 and 5¢ 
less than the 120-day basis for all 
September shipment brought new 
bakery flour buyers into the market 
and further sales were consummated 
Aug. 22-23. 

Although flour business reached a 
very aggressive point last week, there 
were still important customers who 
have yet to buy for early shipment. 
Thus buying interest can be expected 
to be aroused again in the very near 
future. 

Throughout the period family flour 
buyers remained on the sidelines and 
very little family flour was sold. 
Prices: held relatively steady. 

Export demand was very quiet. 
Ecuador purchased a number of small 
lots, its IWA quota having been made 
eligible for subsidy on Aug. 20. Euro- 
pean interest was very dull. Clears 
were extremely scarce and prices ad- 
vanced 10@15¢ sack during the week 
in spite of a rather light demand. 





Shipping instructions were in fair 
to good volume. Mills operated at a 
rate about equal to the previous week, 
but somewhat under the average for 
this season. 

Quotations Aug. 24, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.70@5.80, standard 
95% patent $5.60@5.70, straight $5.55 
@5.60; established brands of family 
flour $6.40@7.55, first clears $4.70@ 
4.95, second clears $4.60@4.65, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.10@4.55; soft 
wheat short patent $6.75@7.10, 
straight $5.65@5.70, cake flour $6.20 
@6.75. 

Four mills report domestic bus- 
iness active, 7 fair, 2 quiet, 2 slow 
and 1 dull. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was good, with prices about 10¢ sack 
higher. Shipping directions were fair. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days at 
capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 234%, compared with 61% 
the preceding week and 27% a year 
ago. Export sales were negligible. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Prices Aug. 24 were up 10¢ sack on 
bakers and 5¢ sack on family flour, 
compared with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Business was brisk for 
mills of Hutchinson and nearby last 
week as a fair amount of small and 
round lot business was done. Most 
bakers now appear to have covered 
60-day needs, and some are booked 
up for 120 days. The activity result- 
ed from apparent breakdown in Kor- 
ean peace negotiations and came at 
mid-week, tapering off late in the 
period. Shipping directions were off, 
and mills were operating at about 
85% of capacity. Prospects for com- 
ing weeks are less than that. Flour 

(Continued on page 30) 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEEDS LOWER 
AFTER SHARP GAINS 


Values Fall $1@1.50 from Peak 
Reached at Midweek as De- 
mand Falls Off 

Millfeed prices have toppled $1@1.50 
from the peak reached last week, but 
Aug. 27 were as much as $3.50 higher 
than the levels of Aug. 20. At the 





Slow Marketing of Durum Crop 
Delays New Semolina Bookings 


Buyers of semolina continued to re- 
strict their purchases to a relatively 
few, small lots as marketing of the 
new durum wheat crop developed 
slowly. 

Harvesting has been delayed in 
the heavy producing areas of North 
Dakota and Minnesota, with a short- 
age of boxcars also holding back 
receipts at terminals. Meanwhile, 
trade reports indicate quality of the 
crop is not all that could be asked, 
and premiums on fancy milling 
durums climbed to 12¢ over the Sept- 
ember future Aug. 27. 

Meanwhile, demand for macaroni 
and noodle products was said to have 
improved slightly, with sales some- 
what higher than a year ago. 

Receipts of shipping directions from 
manufacturers have been only fair 
recently, and operations of mills were 
reported at 88% of five-day capacity 


last week, compared with 101% the 
previous week and 107% in the com- 
parable week of 1950. 
Standard semolina was quoted Aug. 
27 at $5.90@6 sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Aug. 25, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.41% @2.43\ 
Choice 2 Amber or better. 2 

Choice 3 Amber or better 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2 


Medium 3 Durum or better.. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. - pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 

Aug. 19-24 9 169,500 149,725 f 
Previous week 11 186,600 *188,038 101 
Year ago 12 213,000 228,836 107 
Crop year 
production 
1,298,562 
1,608,562 


8% @2.37% 
6% @2.35% 
2.22% @2.29% 


1951 
1950 


July 1-Aug. 24 
July 1-Aug. 25, 
*Revised 


height of last week's advance prices 
were the highest since early summer. 
The prospect of better production and 
apparent satisfaction of much of the 
demand from drouth areas resulted 
in diminished buying interest early 
this week. 

Although very little change in de- 
mand was noted by formula feed 
manufacturers in the Southwest last 
week, there was a stronger tone in 
feed prices. Making spectacular ad- 
vances in value were bran, shorts 
and alfalfa meal, and feed grains 
also were on firmer ground. The high- 
er feed ingredient prices would bring 
about upward adjustments in formula 
price lists by the end of the week, 
most manufacturers predicted. 

Already gains of $1@1.50 ton were 
reported in the trade. The higher 
prices brought out some new business 
with feeders and dealers, but this 
came only after a mid-week dull 
period. Demand for formula feed was 
considerably under that which exist- 
ed into July, but it is still above 
normal for this time of the year. No 
major pick up in purchase orders 
is expected before early fall. 

Mills were able to secure suffi- 
cient orders to fill a normal work 
week, and in some instances a few 
hours beyond a five-day run. It was 
a scramble at times to keep business 
ahead of the mill in a number of 
cases, but such is the nature of feed 
mill operations in late summer. 

Formula feed business continued 
fair to good for most manufacturers 
in the Northwest, and early indica- 
tions were that total August business 
would be well ahead of the volume of 
the same month a year ago. One con- 
cern reports that its production this 
month will more than double the Au- 
gust, 1950, output. 

The comparison is only partly valid, 
however, since trade in the late sum- 
mer and fall last year was below nor- 
mal. Nevertheless, most manufactur- 
ers expressed satisfaction with cur- 
rent business. 

An upswing in sales in hog supple- 
ments sparked business this week, 
along with bigger demand for chick 
growing mashes, a follow-up of the 
late and large starting mash busi- 
ness. Turkey feeds also are moving 
in good volume. Egg mash sales were 
about at the season’s average. 

More interest in dairy feeds de- 
veloped during the week, as some 
areas experienced dry weather and 
dealers noted demand for formula 
feeds to supplement pasture feeding. 
A further run-up in millfeed prices 
also probably helped to promote sales 
of cheaper types of dairy rations. 

Order backlogs are holding up fair- 
ly well, with some plants having 
enough to plan full five-day operations 
next week. Production generally held 
at five days, 20 or 24 hours, and in 
some cases an additional day. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,147 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 48,039 tons 
in the week previous and 53,848 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 366,408 tons as compared with 
392,041 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Lower After Surge 


Heavy Flour Buying, Export Sales Bolster 
Values; Marketing Pressure Slows Advance 


Wheat futures surged upward 
through the first part of last week 
on the basis of good flour sales, large 
export transactions and indications 
of a breakdown in Korean ceasé-fire 
negotiations. Later on, however, these 
influences diminished, and increased 
hedge sales in connection with mar- 
keting of the spring wheat crop 
turned futures values lower. Distant 
deliveries held up well, with the great- 
est end-of-the-week pressure on the 
nearby September futures. For the 
week ending Aug. 27, Chicago futures 
were up %@3'¢, Minneapolis up % 
@1%¢ and Kansas City up 2% @4%¢. 
In each instance the largest gain was 
shown by the most distant future. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 


Aug. 27 were: Chicago—September 
$2.40%, December $2.44% @2.44%, 
March $2.46%, May $2.45%, July 
$2.38%; Minneapolis —- September 
$2.325%, December $2.36%, May 
$2.39%; Kansas City — September 
$2.34%, December $2.38% @2.38%, 
May $2.39%, July $2.32. 
Exports Gain 
Export business shared the spot- 


light with the heaviest bakery flour 
sales of the new crop year in support- 
ing wheat markets last week. Italy 
purchased some 3.5 million bushels, 
Mexico 2 million and Germany 500,000 
bu. Belgium and Holland also were 
reported to be in the market. Exports 
from the U.S. through mid-August 
this year totaled nearly 43 million 
bushels, or more than twice the quan- 
tity exported during the same period 
last year. The government has pro- 
grammed wheat exports of 1,275,000 
long tons for October, 900 long tons 
for November and 750 long tons for 
December. However, to some observ- 
ers it is believed unlikely that actual 
shipments will meet these minimum 
figure as the large prospective Cana- 
dian supplies will offer stiff competi- 
tion in world markets. Already some 
importers have canceled September 
authorizations. 

Consistently good demand for bak- 
ery flour last week gave the wheat 
market considerable support. Buyers 
bought heavily of winter wheat flour 
and a substantial amount of spring 
wheat flour. The greatest seasonal 
spring wheat buying is still ahead, 
however, and further market support 
may be expected from that source 
shortly. 

The 1951-52 world bread grain crop, 
excluding the Soviet Union and China, 
appears slightly above last year’s fig- 
ure of 4,923 million bushels, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, with Canada’s bumper crop an 
important factor in offsetting reduc- 
tions in Europe. 


High Protein Lower 


Carlot receipts of cash wheat at 
Minneapolis and Duluth increased 
substantially, with 1,968 and 1,737 
cars, respectively, received at those 
markets. Cash premiums of spring 
wheat were l1¢ higher on proteins up 
to 14%, with firm demand for dry, 
sound milling wheat. Some weakness 
in the premiums appeared for the 
proteins over 14% and they were 1@ 
3¢ lower. Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring wheat, including 12% pro- 
tein, was quoted at 2¢ over the Min- 
neapolis September price; 13% pro- 


tein was quoted 20@26¢ over Minne- 
The average pro- 


apolis September. 





tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 12.88% and the durum 
11.23%. 

Durum wheat cash premiums hold 
firm and unchanged, with the excep- 
tion of 2¢ higher on the top end of 
the range for top fancy milling durum. 
The average daily arrivals of cars 
were about 30. Mill buyers were ag- 
gressive only for choice milling types. 
Intermediates and ordinary grades 
have a narrow outlet. No. 1 and 2 
hard amber durum, top fancy milling 
quality, was quoted at 6@10¢ over 
the Minneapolis September price, No. 
1 and 2 amber durum choice milling 
quality 1¢ under to 5¢ over, No. 1 
and 2 durum medium milling quality 
7¢ under to the September price. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Aug. 25: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
ar TB G6 Wines dss06 $2.33% @ 2.35 
Protein .... err 
Protein .... 
Protein 


Protein 
Protein 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


Test weight—2¢ each Ib. under 57 Ib 
Damage—1@2¢ each 1 to 2%. 


1 DNS 
12.00% 
13.00% 
14.00% 
15.00% 
16.00% 





To Arrive 
Basis No. 1 DNS or 1 NS 58 Ib., for 12% 
protein $2.35%, Duluth; 2.31% Minne 
apolis. 


K. C. Premiums Stronger 


Wheat values at Kansas City took 
a sudden surge to the bullish side last 
week. A heavy volume of flour busi- 
ness and active export wheat demand 
contributed to the advance. The Sep- 
tember future which was at a low of 
$2.31% Aug. 20 hit the week’s peak 
of $2.35% Aug. 24 and closed at 
$2.34% Aug. 27. Premiums for the 
cash article displayed considerable 
firmness and advanced steadily to a 
point at which no grades of No. 1 
dark and hard winter were traded 
over the future. Originally, ordinary 
protein was 1@3¢ under September; 
within a week it was traded at the 
future to 2¢ over. Twelve per cent 
protein advanced to 0@3¢ over, 13% 


protein 2@6%¢ over and 14% 6@ 
10%¢ over. On the average, cash 


markups were 3¢ higher than a week 
ago. Milling demand improved as the 
volume of flour sales picked up, and 
by the end of the week over 50% of 
the trades were being made to mills. 
Elevator demand was limited some- 
what by the fact that houses were 
full and volume of new buying had 
to be determined by the quantity of 
outbound orders. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Aug. 25, protein con- 
tent considered: 








No. 1 Dark and Hard.... 2 35@2.50% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 34@2.50 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.......... 2.31@2.48 
No. 4 Dark and Hard...... 2.28 @ 2.46 
No. 1 Red 2.36@2.38% 
No. 2 Red .. 2.35@ 2.38 
No. 3 Red .. P ++ 2.32@2.37 
Se. 'S DOD ike docs ody indy ceevs 2.29@2.35 


Pacific Prices Up 


Wheat prices advanced sharply in 
the Pacific Northwest last week as 
further export bookings developed. 
Exporters were paying $2.30 bu. for 
ordinary soft white, an advance of 
around 1%¢ bu., and prices were up 
l¢ to $2.34 for hard winters. A total 
of seven cargoes of wheat was re- 
ported sold to Egypt for September- 
October shipment, and another cargo 
was reported sold to India. 
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Wheat Futures Markets 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





. 
WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











Aug. 19-24, *Previous Aug. 20-25, Aug. 21-26, Aug. 22-27 
1951 week 1950 1949 1948 
eh Som en ne ER PETERS POPOL ETS) 719,300 707,503 $24,336 700,531 899.649 
cc oy or imartee o ECETELO TTS. 1,173,306 1,174,318 1,309,979 1,213,453 1,578,174 
SEIN 69 bs weenie hae donde ietas 513,452 521,834 584,479 512,465 569,518 
Central and Southeast ......... 480,098 507,629 580,279 518,474 615,607 
North Pacific Coast ............ 278,789 283,917 286,839 265,474 356,020 
FO A a 3,164,945 3,195,201 3.685,912 3,210,397 4,018,968 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 74 76 72 70 
*Revised, 
Crop year flour production 
7~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— om July 1 to———__ 
August August gust August 
19-24, Previous 20-25, 21-26, 22-27 Aug. 24, Aug. 25, 
1951 week 1950 1949 1948 1951 1950 
Northwest ...... 86 85 95 81 103 5,583,854 6,107,014 
Southwest ....... 86 86 97 a9 119 9,388,527 10,198,272 
Oe 112 14 116 101 14 3,874,568 3,401,828 
Central and 8. E. 72 76 89 80 95 3,861,401 4,489,796 
No. Pacific Coast 77 78 8&8 82 110 1,994,568 2,412,468 
Totals ° 6 87 9s 87 110 2:,702,918 26,609,368 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Soares City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac * > 
capacity output tivity yee Rte Bute 
Aug. 19-24 340,600 248,120 73 
Previous week .. 340,600 245,454 72 Aug. 19-24 - 282,500 261,441 $9 
Year ago ....... 340,600 329,739 97 Previous week .. 282,500 “244,478 87 
Two years ago .. 340,600 294,560 86 Year ago ....... 317,800 309,102 97 
Five-year average ......-....++-+e55 $8 Two years ago .. 315,800 283,672 90 
Ten-year average ...........0...05 9 Five-year Overage ...+-++-++-.++++ 96 
“ Ten-year average niceties ie 87 
Representative Mills Outside of Kansas City *Revised. 
(Including Wichita and Salina) Principal interior milis in Minnesota, in- 
5-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and lowa: 
Aug. 19-24 . - 1,019,250 925,186 91 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week . 1,019,250 *928,864 91 capacity output tivity 
Year O80 4.2... 1,019,25 980,240 97 Aug. 19-24 . 552,250 467,859 5 
Two years ago. .1,01 918,893 90 Previous week .. 552,250 *463,105 84 
Five-year average ........+..+6s-++ 99 Year ago .. . 562,000 516,234 93 
Dem-PFORP MCG «6.0 0 is 6.0 vs valswed 98 Two years ago 555,500 416,859 76 
*Revised. Five-year average ...... : sebeos 2 
en-y ve OW see eeeene ene 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN sprees grees 4 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 7 . 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- PACIFIC COAST 
sinia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
, 5-day week Flour % ac- Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity output tivity f ington 
Aug. 19-24 . 671,400 480,098 72 wat nate 
Previous week .. 671,400  *507,629 76 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Year ago ....... 650,095 580,279 89 capacity output = tivity 
Two years ago .. 650,805 518,914 80 Aug. 19-24 . 230,000 160,282 70 
Five-year average ........+sse++0. 78 Previous week .. 230,000 *162,622 71 
Ten-year SVerTa@e ..... 6+ escccecces 77 WOOP AGO .sivcas 202,500 206,090 102 
*Revised. Two years ago 202,600 148,006 73 
eS Five-year average .......66sceeuee 88 
BUFFALO Ten-year @verage .. 6.66 eennne 86 
5-day week Flour % ac *Revised. 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 19-24 ..... 459,500 513,452 112 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Previous week .. 459,500 *521,834 114 Aug. 19-24 - 133,000 118,507 89 
Year ago ....... 505,000 584,479 116 Previous week 133,000 121,295 91 
Two years ago .. 505,500 512,465 161 Year ago ....... 122,000 80,749 66 
Five-year average .......-.6.esee8 164 Two years ago .. 122,000 104,922 86 
Ten-year A@V@TAGE .... 6.6 c ce ennnne 99 Five-year average ... iwb aes 88 
*Revised. Ten-year Q@V@rage .... 2.66. ccecuune 87 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and Bt. eee (2) Principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota 


and Montana, i 








St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of Buffalo, 





N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 
-——Southwest*——, -—-Northwest*—,. -——Buff«lot--. —Combined**—. 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production toe date 
Aug. 19-24 ..... 23,759 190,118 13,991 109.059 10,397 67,231 48,147 366,408 
Previous week ..t 313,838 10,421 $48,039 
Two weeks ago. 14,303 16,295 49,825 
1950 Gvoceses 206,416 16,106 119,454 11,215 66,171 53.848 392,041 
ROOD dnccaseovas 211,389 13,972 113,001 10,370 82, 48,914 406,428 
ID4B np ccuve 266,080 16,817 123,979 11.384 92 60,159 482,555 
BO4T i. ccccvecsee . 275,636 18,390 152,562 10,786 74,748 60,301 502,946 
Five-yr. average 27,588 229,928 15,855 123,611 10,830 76,537 54,273 430,076 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





The Egyptian bookings may not all 
move out of this area, as the sales 
were reported on an optional Pacific- 
Atlantic basis. However, exporters 
were after white wheat and it is re- 
ported locally that the bulk of the 
Egyptian sales will go out of here, 
if not all. Otherwise, terminals were 
being cleared of congestion, and ex- 
porters are confident they will be 
cleared up in another week. 

Harvesting of winter wheat is over 
and in many areas spring harvest 
has also been completed. Only the 
later and high land areas are yet to 
be harvested. One of the longest dry 


spells in history persists, Field crops. 











~—all grain excepting winter wheat— 
were very poor west of the Cascades 
due to the long drought in this area, 

Ordinary No. 1 hard winter wheat 
was reported selling at Ft. Worth 
Aug. 27 at $2.56@2.57 bu., delivered 
Texas common points. Demand was 
slow, with offerings moderate. 


——"SREAO 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RED OWL DIVIDEND 
MINNEAPOLIS—Red Owl Stores, 
Inc., has declared a 19th quarterly 
dividend of $1.18% per share on its 
4% % cumulative preferred stock. The 
dividend is payable Oct. 1 to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 13. 
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Pillsbury Makes 
s 
Changes in 
es s s 

Overseas Division 

MINNEAPOLIS—George S. Pills- 
bury, vice president of the overseas 
division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will 


move to the Minneapolis headquarters 
of the milling company, it was an- 


George 8. Pillsbury 


nounced this week by A. B. Sparboe, 
Pillsbury vice president. 

The transfer, to take place as soon 
as personal moving details are com- 
pleted, is being made so that Mr. 
Pillsbury can more effectively repre- 
sent the overseas division in Pills- 
bury management, Mr. Sparboe said. 

At the same time it was announced 
that Carl R. Schenker for the past 
five and a half years division man- 
ager of Globe Mills (a Pillsbury divi- 
sion) in Portland, will move to New 
York as director of the overseas 
division in charge of both the New 
York and Portland export offices. 

Vincent I. Miller, formerly bakery 
flour sales manager for Globe Mills 
at San Francisco, has been trans- 
ferred to Portland, where he will be 
manager of the overseas office. Rhys 
Parker will continue as assistant 
manager at Portland. 

Rudolph Vogel will continue as 
manager of the New York overseas 
office, and Charles Carleton will re- 
main as assistant manager there. 

Mr. Pillsbury joined the overseas 
division in New York in 1947, and the 
following year he was named vice 
president of that division. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


1951 Turkey Crop 
to Set Record, Up 
16% from Last Year 


WASHINGTON—Farmers are rais- 
ing a record crop of 52,774,000 tur- 
keys this year, 16% more than last 
year, according to a preliminary esti- 
mate of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Last January, following the 1950 
marketing season with the lowest tur- 
key prices since 1943 and slightly 
higher feed prices, farmers expressed 
their intentions to raise only 1% more 
turkeys in 1951 than in 1950. How- 
ever, steadily rising turkey prices 
during the hatching season, amount- 
ing to 6% during the first half of this 
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year, contrary to a drop of 12% last 
year and the average seasonal de- 
crease of 9%, encouraged turkey 
growers to increase their 1951 turkey 
production by about 7 million birds 
over last year. 

Turkey production is above that of 
last year in all regions of the coun- 
try. Increases from last year are 39% 
in the South Atlantic, 15% in the 
South Central and the West, 14% 
in the East North Central, 10% in the 
North Atlantic and 8% in the West 
North Central states. All states ex- 
cept five show increases ranging from 
4% in Kansas to 124% in Maine. 

Increases in the seven most impor- 
tant states, ranking in numbers raised 
in the order named, are 14% in Cali- 
fornia, 15% in Texas, 7% in Minne- 
sota, 56% in Virginia, 5% in Iowa, 
20% in Oregon and 30% in Utah. The 
combined production of these seven 
states is about 17% larger than in 
1950 and amounts to about 55% of 
this year’s turkey crop. 
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CLIFFORD C. HINE 
DIES IN CALIFORNIA 


Globe Mills Executive Was Active in 
Millers National Federation, 
Transportation Groups 


LOS ANGELES—Clifford C. Hine, 
63, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Globe Mills division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., died recently 
at his summer home on Balboa 
Island. 

After attending the University of 
Nebraska, he entered the flour mill- 
ing business in Omaha in 1905. He 
went to Los Angeles in 1909, started 
as a salesman for the Globe Grain 
& Milling Co., and advanced to posi- 
tions of sales manager of the Los 
Angeles mill, manager of the mill 
and director of sales for the entire 
organization. 

In 1931 he was made a vice presi- 
dent of the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co., and in 1940 he was named vice 


president and general manager of 
the Globe division of Pillsbury. 

He represented West Coast mills 
during the period of the NRA Code 
Authority. In 1942 he was named by 
Pillsbury to head the firm’s war ma- 
terials production. 

He served as a director of the 
Millers National Federation, was ac- 
tive in transportation organizations, 
was a director and vice president of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce and was active in banking and 
insurance circles. 
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COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
PURCHASE PRICE SET 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the terms and conditions under which 
it will offer to buy cottonseed oil, 
cake or meal and linters from crush- 
ers to implement its 1951 cottonseed 
price support program. 

The purpose of the program is to 
support prices to growers. Crushers 
participating in the program must 
pay participating ginners and eligible 
producers not less than $65 ton for 
basis grade (100) cottonseed f.o.b. 
gin point, with specified premiums 
and discounts for other grades. 

For each ton of eligible cottonseed 
purchased by a crusher the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. will offer to buy a 
specified number of pounds of cake or 
meal—ranging from 822 to 933 Ib. in 
five areas—at these prices: Southeast- 
ern $56 ton, Valley $54, Southwestern 
$54, Arizona $53 and California $53. 
These prices are based on 41% mini- 
mum protein content, basis hydraulic 
or expeller bulk meal or sized cake, 
f.o.b. seller’s cars at crushing plant. 
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NEW GRAIN LOST 
SMITHFIELD, NEB.—The Farm- 
ers Elevator here recently was de- 
stroyed by a fire in which more than 
25,000 bu. new wheat also were lost. 
The elevator is leased by the B. C. 
Christopher Co., Omaha. 





Week’s IWA Sales of Wheat, 
Flour Total 10,366,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
during the period Aug. 15-21 the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 10,366,000 bu. wheat (in- 
cluding wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
against the 1951-52 year quotas. 

The sales included 498,000 sacks 
flour (1,152,000 bu. in wheat equiva- 
lent) and 9,214,000 bu. wheat. Cumu- 
lative sales by the U.S. since the 
opening of the quotas for the 1951- 
52 year on June 14 total 63,118,000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in the week's sales were 
Egypt, Brazil, Mexico, India, Ecu- 
ador and Germany. The table (on 
page 30) shows all sales to import- 
ing countries for the 1951-52 IWA 
year. Sales by the U.S. are through 
Aug. 21, and in the case of other 
exporting countries sales shown are 
those received by the Wheat Council 
in London through Aug. 17. 

USDA's report also covered the 
status as of Aug. 17, of 1951-52 quotas 
assigned to territories of Belgium, 
Netherlands, Portugal and the U.K. 
(See table on page 36.) It was an- 
nounced previously that until further 
notice, sales to the Netherlands Six 
Islands would not be confirmed by 


CCC. That announcement was based 
on advice from the International 
Wheat Council in London, but the 
specific reason for the suspension of 
sales at that time had not been 
learned. 

The report of sales subsequently 
received from the Wheat Council 
indicates that the quota assigned to 
the Six Islands by the Netherlands 
is closed by reason of fulfillment. 
The quotas assigned by Portugal to 
St. Thome and Principe, and by the 
U.K. to British Somaliland, also have 
been filled. 


Sales to Nicaragua 

The department announced that ef- 
fective Aug. 27, sales may be made 
to Nicaragua against the 1951-52 
IWA quota for that country provided 
such sales are in accordance with 
the import requirements of Decree 
No. 9 issued by the government of 
Nicaragua. This decree requires im- 
porters to apply to the Ministry 
of Economics for numbered import 
certificates which will be issued to 
importers if their applications are 
approved. The department is in- 
formed that clearance of import ship- 
ping documents will not be granted 
unless the prescribed procedure has 
been followed. 

U.S. exporters are cautioned that 
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confirmation by CCC of IWA sales 
to Nicaragua will be made with the 
understanding that exporters have 
taken all necessary precautions to 
ascertain that such sales are in con- 
formity with the requirements of the 
importing country. 

The department announced Aug. 23 
that the 1951-52 quota for Ecuador 
had been filled. 

Recent advice from the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council in London in- 
dicates that arrangements between 
the government of Guatemala and 
the Wheat Council for the. re-open- 
ing of IWA sales to that country 
have not yet been completed. 

According to reports received from 
Havana, sales of wheat and flour to 
Cuba made under the IWA since 
June 22, have not been covered by 
import licenses as required by Cuban 
Resolution 215 and as specified in 
the department’s release of July 19. 
Exporters who have made sales since 
June 22 and whose buyers do not 
have appropriate licenses must bear 
in mind that shipments which are 
not ultimately recorded against the 
IWA quota because of lack of ap- 
propriate import licenses are not 
eligible for export payments, USDA 
said. 

Japan, Philippines 

It has come to the attention of 
USDA that exporters in the USS. 
have had offers from importers in 
Japan and the Philippines to buy 
flour under the IWA. The depart- 
ment has been informally advised 
that the Japanese government has 
not yet issued public notice in Japan 
that purchases against the .1951-52 
IWA quota may be made. It is un- 
derstood that after such public an- 
nouncement, purchases acceptances 
certificates will be issued, and in 
each case the certificate will indi- 
cate that it authorizes an IWA pur- 
chase. Import licenses also will be 
issued. 

With respect to the Philippines, in- 
formation available to the depart- 
ment indicates that the Philippine 
government has not yet announced 
regulations pertaining to purchases 
against the 1951-52 quota. Before 
reporting to CCC sales either to 
Japan or the Philippines, exporters 
should ascertain that such sales meet 
all requirements specified by the im- 
porting countries for IWA purchases. 

The responsibility for fulfilling such 
requirements is considered to be a 
responsibility of exporters. Confirma- 
tion of sales by CCC will be made 
with this understanding, USDA said, 
and export payments may be denied 
or be subject to subsequent refund 
if it develops that sales were re- 
ported and confirmed by the CCC 
which did not meet the requirements 
of the importing country. 
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BAKERY SANITARIANS 
PLAN ANNUAL MEETING 


CHICAGO—The first annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians is scheduled for 
October 10-12 at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Louis A. King, Jr., program chair- 
man, announces that many speakers 
have been obtained for the meeting and 
panel discussions on several phases of 
sanitation will be held. This meet- 
ing is intended primarily to be edu- 
cational, supplying the most recent 
knowledge of sanitary practices. 

All members of the baking industry 
and allied fields are invited to at- 
tend by Mr. King. Registration can be 
made through Dr. E. L. Holmes, 
secretary-treasurer, 2736 N. Mildred 
Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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Argentine Grain 
Exports Dip Despite 
Bigger Wheat Total 


WASHINGTON — Argentine grain 
exports during 1950-51 (July-June) 
amounted to only 3,424,000 long tons, 
the lowest total since the end of 
World War II, the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations reports in the 
current issue of Foreign Crops and 
Markets 

Exports during 1949-50 totaled 4,- 
256,000 long tons. The peak postwar 
level of exports was 7,018,000 tons 
in 1947-48. Before the war they aver- 
aged 10,281,000 long tons annually. 
While the all-grain total last year was 
down from the previous year, wheat 
exports were the largest since the 
war at 2,770,000 long tons. 

Several factors, varying from year 
to year, account for the downward 
trend in exports. These have included 
acreage reductions, especially for 
wheat, corn and oats; occasional years 
of poor yields because of climatic 
conditions, and impediments to trade 
with Argentina because of price poli- 
cies pursued by the Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute. 


May Pick Up 

There are indications, however, that 
the low level of grain exports during 
the past several years may change to 
a gradual upward trend during the 
years immediately ahead, granted fa- 
vorable climatic conditions. Support- 
ing that opinion is the fact that the 
downward trend in grain acreage over 
the last few years appears to have 
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been checked; the government is con- 
sistently calling for expansion in 
grain acreage; minimum grain prices 
guaranteed by the government are 
being set at somewhat higher levels 
and farmers are being promised a 
larger share in the grain export prof- 
its of the Argentine government. 
Growers have evidenced much dis- 
satisfaction with government policies 
in fixing prices and harvest wages. 
With its vast expanses of good land, 
relatively small population and low 
costs of, production, supplemented by 
improving ocean transportation facili- 
ties and an increasing world demand 
for both bread and coarse grains, Ar- 
gentina became one of the most im- 
portant grain surplus producing coun- 
tries of the world, a position which 
it has enjoyed for many decades. In 
fact, by 1934-35 through 1938-39, 
when world grain exports averaged 
28,778,000 long tons annually, Argen- 
tina alone supplied 35.7% of the total. 
It supplied 21.7% of the wheat, 12.5% 
of the rye, 65.6% of the corn, 41.7% 
of the oats and 11.9% of the barley 
entering into international trade chan- 
nels during that five-year period. 


Wheat Crop Large 

Argentine wheat exports during the 
12 months July-June of the U.S.’s 
1950-51 marketing season amounted 
to 2,770,000 long tons (103.4 million 
bushels) compared with 86.1 million 
bushels during the corresponding 
months of 1949-50. Before the war 
(1934-35 through 1938-39), exports 
averaged 122.3 million bushels annual- 
ly. The 1950-51 (July-June) exports 
went mainly to Brazil, Italy, India, 
Germany, Switzerland and Japan. 
The substantial increase in wheat ex- 
ports reflects the good Argentine 
crops harvested in 1949-50 and 1950- 
51, a substantial carryover from the 
1949-50 crop and a large foreign de- 
mand. 

The Argentine wheat crop is har- 
vested in November-January while 
the wheat marketing year actually 
begins Dec. 1 and ends Nov. 30. The 
December-November exportable sur- 
plus from the 1950-51 crop, now mov- 
ing to market, was being estimated 
early in May this year at 2,400,000 
long tons (90 million bushels) com- 
pared with actual exports of 2,700,- 
000 long tons (100 million bushels) 
during Argentina’s 1949-50 market- 
ing season. 

All of the estimated 1950-51 export- 
able surplus either had been sold or 
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R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
E. G, O'DOWD, Secretary 





committed for export by May 1, 1951. 
If all of the options and contracts are 
fulfilled, exports during Argentina’s 
1950-51 marketing season (December- 
November) will exceed 3 million tons, 
or well over the supply estimated to 
be available for export. 


Rye Total Smaller 


During the 12 months July-June 
of 1950-51, Argentine exports of rye 
amounted to 219,400 long tons (8.8 
million bushels). During the corre- 
sponding months of 1949-50, they to- 
taled 9.9 million bushels. The bulk of 
the shipments went to the Nether- 
lands, Germany, Denmark, Belgium 
and other European countries. Be- 
fore the war (1934-35 through 1938- 
39) exports averaged 4.8 million bush- 
els annually. 

As in the case of wheat, the Argen- 
tine rye crop is harvested in Novem- 
ber-January, and the exporting year 
begins Dec. 1 and ends Nov. 30. The 
official estimate of the 1950-51 crop, 
released in June, is 406,200 long tons 
(16.2 million: bushels), compared with 
the earlier unofficial estimate of 17.7 
million bushels. Allowing for an esti- 
mated Dec. 1, 1950, carryin of 90,000 
tons, in commercial positions, the to- 
tal supply for the season can be esti- 
mated at approximately 500,000 tons. 
Approximately half of the supply was 
considered available for export. Ac- 
tual exports from Dec. 1, 1950, 
through June, 1951, amounted to 172,- 
000 long tons. 


Corn Off Sharply 

Argentine corn exports during the 
12 months July-June of 1950-51 
amounted to only 155,000 long tons 
(6.2 million bushels), the lowest in 
more than 40 years, compared with 
1,225,000 tons (49 million bushels) 
during 1949-50. Before the war (1934- 
35 to 1938), they averaged around 
250 million bushels annually. This low 
level of exports was the result main- 
ly of the failure of the 1950 crop, 
which amounted to only 827,000 tons 
(33 million bushels), compared with 
an average prewar crop of more than 
300 million bushels. The bulk of the 
1950-51 exports went to the U.K., 
France, Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Argentina’s corn crop is planted in 
September-November of each year 
and is harvested in March-June. The 
country’s corn exporting season runs 
from April to March 31. The Ameri- 
can Embassy in Buenos Aires on Aug. 
1, 1951, stated that the 1951-52 crop 
was unofficially estimated at a maxi- 
mum of 2,950,000 long tons (118 million 
bushels). In view of a very small 
carryin on April 1, 1951, the export- 
able surplus from the 1951-52 crop, 
after deducting requirements for seed, 
feed and industrial use, and allowing 
for a modest year end carryover, was 
not expected to exceed 560,000 long 
tons (22.4 million bushels). Approxi- 
mately 460,000 tons of that quantity 
had already been sold or committed 
for export by late July. Foreign buy- 
ers, especially in Europe, were re- 
ported as being greatly interested 
but unwilling to pay the high prices 
demanded by IAPI, then ranging close 
to $2.79 bu. 

Argentine exports of oats during 
the 12 months July-June of 1950-51 
amounted to 245,000 long tons (17.2 
million bushels), compared with 20.4 
million bushels in 1949-50. Before the 
war exports averaged 25.4 million 
bushels annually. The bulk of the 
1950-51 exports went to the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland and Germany. 

Argentina’s 1950-51 (July-June) 
barley exports amounted to only 34,- 
700 long tons (1.6 million bushels), 
compared with 6.8 million bushels in 
1949-50. The bulk of the exports went 
to the Netherlands, Switzerland, Ger- 
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many and Japan. Before the war, ex- 
ports averaged 13 million bushels 
annually. 


CARGILL PURCHASES 
NORTH DAKOTA FIRM 


MINNEAPOLIS—The purchase of 
the Grandin (N.D.) Grain & Seed 
Co., with 430,000-bu. capacity grain 
elevator, has been announced by Car- 
gill, Inc. The firm plans to modern- 
ize the facilities after the harvest. 

Joseph Sokness, who has been as- 
sociated with Cargill at Marshall, 
Minn., will manage the Grandin plant, 
and Wallace Wentworth, former 
Grandin employee, will t= assistant 
manager. 
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CHICAGO—Sixty nationally known 
educators identified with marketing, 
agricultural economics and extension 
work of universities throughout the 
farm belt will attend the fourth an- 
nual symposium on “Commodity Mar- 
kets and the Public Interest,” spon- 
sored by the Chicago Board of Trade, 
Sept. 6-7, in Chicago. 

As a part of the board of trade’s 
educational program, the educators 
will hear papérs by three leaders in 
the fields using futures markets. They 
will be presented the afternoon of 
Sept. 6 at the Union League Club, 
Chicago. 

The papers are: “The Miller’s Use 
of the Commodity Exchange” by Les- 
lie N. Perrin, president, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; “Trading in Fats 
and Oils” by Ralph G. Golseth, vice 
president, the Glidden Co., Chicago, 
and “Functions and Organization of 
a Clearing House” by J. A. Prindiville, 
president, Chicago Board of Trade 
Clearing Corp 

Will Tour Facilities 

The first morning of the two-day 
meeting will be devoted to tours of 
the trading floor and various depart- 
ments of the exchange as well as 
through grain commission offices so 
as to familiarize the guests with the 
procedures incidental to the purchase 
and sale of cash and commodity fu- 
tures contracts 

At a dinner in the evening, Carl 
E. Bostrom, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, will act as master of 
ceremonies. The scope and purpose of 
the UhImann Student Essay Contest 
will be commented on by J. O. Mc- 
Clintock, executive vice president of 
the Board of Trade. Richard F. Uhl- 
mann, president, Uhlmann Grain Co., 
and the donor of the awards, will 
make the presentation to the first 
prize winners in both the graduate 
and the undergraduate divisions. 

Dr. Virgil M. Hancher, president, 
University of Iowa, will be the fea- 
tured speaker of the evening. He will 
discuss “The Responsibility of Indus- 
try and Educators to the Future of 
America.” 

The second day will commence with 
a three-hour tour of the General Mills 
elevators and processing plant at 
South Chicago. The afternon session 
will move back to the Union League 
Club and will be built around papers 
by Paul C. Johnson, editor, The 
Prairie Farmer, who will discuss 
“Commodity Exchanges and the 
Farmer.” 

Helen G. Canoyer, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Minnesota, will 
speak on “Commodity Exchanges and 
the Consumer,” and Allan B. Kline, 
president, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, will discuss “The Respon- 
sibility of the Farmers to the Future 
of America.” 

A dinner at the Union League Club, 
with Sylvester J. Meyer, first vice 
president of the Board of Trade, pre- 
siding, will conclude the symposium 
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CONTROL GROUP SEEKS 
SCREENINGS STANDARDS 
CHICAGO—Proper definitions and 

labeling for various grades of screen- 

ings used in formula feeds will be 
under discussion at the annual con- 
vention of the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials. 

A joint committee made up of 
representatives of feed and weed con- 
trol officials, screenings suppliers 
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Sixty Top Educators to Attend 
Chicago Grain Market Symposium 





and the feed manufacturing industry 
will meet here Sept. 12 in an at- 
tempt to arrive at a specific pro- 
gram of grades, definitions and label- 
ing. Recommendations will be sought 
so that they may be presented at 
the feed control convention at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 2-4. 

The American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., in calling attention to the pro- 


jected revision of the tentative defi- 
nitions, suggested that recommenda- 
tions or suggestions be made avail- 
able to the joint committee. 


——“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRIKE ENDS AT FULTON 
BAG MINNEAPOLIS PLANT 


MINNEAPOLIS — The 10-month- 
long strike of the textile workers’ 
union at the Minneapolis plant of Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills was ended 
last week with the signing of a new 
contract. 

The approximately 50 employees in 
the bag firm’s production department 
wilkreceive the 10% pay increase per- 


19 


mitted under the Wage Stabilization 
Board regulations. 

The new contract will run until 
April 1, 1952. 

Oscar Winger, union business agent, 
said that all production workers 
would be offered their jobs again on 
a seniority basis by the second week 
in September. 


——BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GMI DECLARES DIVIDENDS 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
a share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable Oct. 1, 1951, to 
stockholders of record Sept. 10, 1951. 
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* The low-cost cotton bag for 50-lbs. of feed. 


* Highly absorbent—tops for tea towels and many uses. 


* Easy-to-handle size pleases consumer and dealers. 


Percy Kent also has in process for delivery soon 


a complete line of 50-lb. feed bags of different 


grades, styles and finishes. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, IMC. 
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ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 


GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 

good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


Exevatorn A—OMAHA Exvevator B—FREMONT 








Capacityel,750,000 Bus. e Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 





[La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century and 
more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 
kK— 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Indianapolis Survey Shows: 


Little Change in Percentages of 
Families Using Flour and Mixes 


INDIANAPOLIS — The 195: Con- 
sumer Analysis of the Indianapolis 
metropolitan market shows that the 
percentages of Indianapolis area fam- 
ilies using flour and various prepared 
mixes have not changed substantially 
from 1950. 

With one exception, the changes 
were all less than three percentage 
points. 

The report was published by the 
Indianapolis Star and the Indianapo- 
lis News. The survey, made early this 
year, covered 2,500 of the 170,512 
families in the Indianapolis metropoli- 
tan area. 

According to the 1951 analysis, 
97.7% of the families in the area use 
regular flour. This is approximately 
the same as the 1950 figure of 97.4% 
and the 1949 figure of 98.2%. 

Some 46.7% of the families sur- 
veyed reported buying cake flour. 
This compares with 47% in 1950 and 
51% in 1949. 

More Cake Mix Users 

Prepared cake mix is bought by 
50% of the families, the survey 
showed. The 1950 figure was slightly 
less—48.9%. In 1949, 35.7% of the 
families used cake mix, while back 
in 1947 only 4.7% used the product. 

Gingerbread mix, according to the 
1951 report, is purchased by 30.6% 
of the families, compared with 33% 
in 1950 and 40.7% in 1949. 

Families who buy pancake or waf- 
fle mix amount to 66.7% of the total 
number in the area. The 1950 percent- 
age was 69.1, and the 1949 percentage 
was 71.3. 

Muffin mix, the 1951 study shows, 
is used by 14.4% of the families, com- 





CRANBERRY CAKE — The National 
Cranberry Assn., Hanson, Mass., is 
conducting another promotion which 
can help to increase use of flour and 
mixes. In connection with Cranberry 
Festival Week, Oct. 7-14, housewives 
are being urged to bake Cranberry 
Festival Cake, an upside-down cake 
shown above. The recipe calls for use 
of cake mix. Other recipes call for 
cake flour and all-purpose flour. Cran- 
berry cup cakes and cranberry-pine- 
apple upside down cake are among 
the baked foods being promoted. 


pared with 15% 
in 1949. 

Use of pie crust mix was indicated 
by 21.4% of the families surveyed. 
This compares with percentages of 
22.9 in 1950 and 26.6 in 1949. 

The one large change in percent- 
ages of families buying flour and 
mixes is shown for hot roll mix. The 
user percentage dropped from 39 in 
1950 to 26.4 in 1951. 
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“Brown ‘n Serve” Called 
Big News in Food Field 


CHICAGO — Outstanding accept- 
ance of pre-baked breads, rolls and 
sweet goods was one of the big news 
features in the food field in 1950, ac- 
cording to the 1951 Britannica Book 
of the Year. 

The new Britannica annual said in- 
troduction of these “brown 'n serve” 
bakery items “accented a trend away 
from flour packed for home baking.” 
It’s connected with an increase in 
sales of prepared baking mixes, the 
publication said. These items, the an- 
nual said, account for a large and 
increasing proportion of the wheat 
flour produced in the U.S. 

The author of the article on “Flour” 
in the 1951 Britannica Book of the 
Year is Harvie Barnard, research 
chemist of Clinton (Iowa) Foods, Inc. 

The Britannica Book of the Year 
is an annual million-word publication, 
covering the preceding year’s princi- 
pal events, designed to keep owners 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
of Britannica Junior, reference work 
for children, abreast of current de- 
velopments. 


in 1950 and 16.6% 
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ERIC JOHNSTON TO SPEAK 
AT WHOLESALERS’ MEETING 


WASHINGTON — Eric Johnston, 
head of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, will be the guest speaker at 
the Congressional Dinner to be held 
as part of the wholesale grocers’ fall 
meeting, sponsored by the U.S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn., according to Har- 
old O. Smith, Jr., executive vice pres- 
ident of the association. 

The meeting will be held Oct. 1-2 
at the Hotel Statler in Washington. 
The dinner will be Monday evening, 
Oct. 1. Mr. Johnston will discuss the 
Stabilization program and its future. 

Mr. Smith said the meeting will 
give members of the trade an oppor- 
tunity to meet with government offi- 
cials and members of Congress and 
plan for operations under the pro- 
gram of extended controls. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TO STUDY WHOLESALER 
DELIVERY OPERATIONS 
CHICAGO — Wholesale grocers’ 
truck delivery operations will be in- 
vestigated this fall by sales engineers 
of the International Harvester Co’s. 
motor truck division in cooperation 
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TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 


Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 

















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 












“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 
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ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
fy BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 















with the U.S. Wholesale Grocers 
Assn, The aim of the study is to 
reduce the distribution cost factor 
in grocery prices. 

Members of the association oper- 
ate more than 10,000 trucks. 

“The survey will provide opportuni- 
ty for study of delivery .costs in 
typical wholesalers’ operations 
throughout the country,” W. K. Perk- 
ins, Chicago, manager of sales for 
International trucks, said. 

“Sizes and types of motor vehicle 
equipment, routing and truck utiliza- 
tion, loading and unloading methods 
and possibilities for benefit through 
installation of a preventive mainten- 
ance program will be examined.” 
BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


KROGER SALES UP 


CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for the eighth four-week period 
ending Aug. 11, 1951, totaled $73,- 
031,794, representing a 9% increase 
over sales of $67,126,901 for the 
four-week period a year ago. Cumula- 
tive sales for the eight periods of 
1951 totaled $608,102,573, represent- 
ing an 18% increase over sales of 
$513,945,006 for the same eight peri- 
ods last year. 

——“SREAOD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Aug. 17 and 25 








BRAN Aug. 17 Aug. 26 
August $....@*51.40 $54.50@ 55.40 
September -@*47.00 48.60@ 48.70 
October 46.40@ 46.75 46.45@ 47.25 
November 47.50@ 47.75 47.50@ 48.00 
December 47.70@ 48.00 48.00@ 48.75 
January 47.75@ 48.00 48.25@ 49.00 


SHORTS 
August 








$55.20@ 55.50 $55.25@ 56.25 


September *54.00 54.00@ 54.50 
October 53.60 5 53.75 
November 52.90 53.00 





Lecember 51.95 52.00 

January 51.00@ 51.50 51.00@ 61.40 

Sales (tons) 2,400 180 
*Sales. 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.s 
at the close of the week ending Aug. 18, 
1951, and Aug. 19, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7—American— -—in bond— 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug 
18, 19, 18, 19, 
1961 1950 1951 1950 
Wheat 222,791 249,639 1,721 191 
Corn 32,072 40,126 se ‘ 
Oats 23,252 16,47 418 
Rye 3,248 6,324 360 851 
Barley 24,369 27,261 42 
Flaxseed 3,019 9,989 ’ 
Soybeans .... 1,076 3,424 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Aug. 11 (fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses): 
484,000), bu.; corn, 
oats, 37,000 (36,000); 
436,000); flaxseed, 
11,000 (none). 


wheat, 389,000 (3,- 
3,151,000 (5,777,000); 
barley, 2,048,000 (2 

167,000 (none); soybeans 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending July 28, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
—Receipts-. -—Shipments- 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
Minneapolis aes é 10,320 12,240 
Kansas City 510 1,560 5,190 7,440 
Milwaukee ea ° 3,270 5,040 
Week ending Aug. 4 
Minneapolis ree . 9.770 14,820 
Kansas City 570 2,250 3,690 6,570 
Milwaukee " apr A 3,600 1,860 
Week ending Aug. 11 
Minneapolis ; baa - 8,550 11,370 
Kansas City .. 900 2,790 4,380 7,200 
Week ending Aug. 18 
Minneapolis eee oo 8,520 11,690 
Kansas City .. 710 3,000 4,080 7,890 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth for the 
week ending July 28, in thousand bushels: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1951 1960 1961 1950 1951 1950 
Minneapolis .. 143 228 162 27 3,451 7,609 
Duluth .... 32 155 8 114 439 1,564 
Week ending Aug. 4: 
Minneapolis .. 124 211 61 14 3,297 7,494 
Duluth ...... 47 214 ee 421 1,777 
Week ending Aug. 11: 
Minneapolis .. 117 168 239 26 3,087 7,321 
Duluth ...... 35 93 115 341 871 
Week ending Aug. 18: 
Minneapolis .. 70 291 355 5 2,704 7,309 
Duluth ...... 118 76 403 170 1,947 
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Be Proud of Your Job 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“firvad ta the 
Statf of Life™ 
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Indirect Controls Work 


I AM* convinced that the general 
credit controls have helped to sta- 
tbilize prices while leaving the flexibil- 
ity which is essential to the function- 
ing of our economy. A year ago fac- 
tories were pressed for production, 
inventories were high and prices were 
rising. Today those inventories are 
going into consumption, and the effect 
is somewhat deflationary. Undoubted- 
dy itwas a good thing to accumulate 
‘atigupply of consumer goods before 
‘starting to produce war goods at a 
high rate. 

The general controls which have 
been established appear to be operat- 
ing very well, and they should be con- 
tinued as long as necessary. These 
general and indirect controls have 
consisted mainly in the withdrawal 
of Federal Reserve support of govern- 
ment bonds at par, and in the moder- 
ate credit restrictions embodied in 
regulations X and W. The effect of 
these controls has been re-inforced 
by heavier taxes and—during the past 
four months—by increased savings of 
individuals. I believe these general 
and indirect controls will serve us 
well in the period ahead and will 
make it unnecessary to place much 
reliance on direct wage and price con- 
trols. 


@ An Expanding Economy—Our econ- 
omy is in a sound position. There has 
been a great deal of expansion in 
private industry during the past year, 
and that expansion has given a sound 
start to our expanded program for mil- 
itary production. We now have a 
broad base of private industrial ex- 
pansion to support the increase in 
production of war goods that will be 
needed during the coming year. The 
strength and power of our U.S. econ- 
omy is illustrated by the fact that 
during the last nine months capital 
+ formation—goods made today for use 
tomorrow including the building of 
new factories and machinery—has 
been carried on at the astounding 
high rate of $90 billion a year. Ap- 
proximately one third of the total was 
in consumer durable goods, the pro- 
duction of which gives us our present 
civilian strength. Another third was 
in producers’ durable goods, and the 
remaining third consisted of all con- 
struction, plus the increase in inven- 
tories. Measured in this way, our 
gross capital formation has been at 
a rate of approximately 30% of total 
gross national production, which is 
now more than $300 billion a year. 
Capital formation in the U.S., as is 
true for our total steel production, 
now accounts for approximately one 
half of the world’s total. 


@ Significance of Price Trends—The 
rise in price level which accompanied 
this industrial expansion probably has 
not been excessive in view of what 
has been accomplished. However, we 
must not overlook the fact that our 
citizens will have to pay the full price 
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of the huge war production program 
in which we are engaged. None of the 
productive effort which goes into mili- 
tary equipment can have a part in 
raising our standard of living. 

During the period from June, 1950, 
to March, 1951, wholegale prices rose 
about 18%, and the cost of living in- 
creased approximately 8%. We shall 
have to accept those price increases 
and consider them as part of the cost 
of rearmament. 

Recently there has been a decline 
in the general level of wholesale 
prices, and in some cases future con- 
tracts in food and textile markets are 
selling at discounts under today’s 
spot prices. Consequently, if a truce 
in Korea is arranged and a peace is 
ultimately concluded, and if Congress 
works out a satisfactory tax bill, 
there is a strong likelihood that the 
pressure of government spending can 
be held down so that prices will not 
rise any further. If this can be done, 
it will be a remarkable achievement 
when we consider the huge increase 
in rearmament expenditure.—Harry 
A. Bullis, chairman of the board of 
General Mills, Inc., in his address at 
the annual meeting of GMI stock- 
holders. 

e@ese 

Food is the biggest single item in 
the family budget. In recent years 
consumers have been spending a lit- 
tle more than a fourth of their dis- 
posable income (income after taxes) 
for food. What happens to food prices 
then has important influence on fam- 
ily spending, affecting the entire 
price and wage pattern of our econ- 
omy. The increasing demand for food 
naturally acts to advance food prices 
unless supplies also increase. With 
consumers’ disposable incomes on the 
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THE COMMENCEMENT 
of the new-crop season is a good 
time to teach a thing or two to 
your competing millers who say 
your mill is so old and broken 
down that it eats itself up in 
operating cost. Show that you 
can sell flour as cheaply as any 
of them. Appoint a sixty-day re- 
venge period and book up a six 
months’ run at prices 'that will 
puzzle them. Display your met- 
tle—Words of Editorial Wis- 
dom from The Northwestern 
Miller of H@& c Century Ago. 
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rise and the supply of durable goods 
going down there is more pressure 
than usual behind food prices. Price 
controls are operating to keep some 
food prices in line. But the surest 
way to lessen the pressure on prices 
is abundant production.—U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Half of the 225 macaroni manu- 
facturers in the U.S. account for 


80% of the total macaroni production. 


and | 


* * 


I want to see the public as con- 
scious of the necessity for eating 
meat at every meal as they are for 
the need of bread.—Del Lichtenberg, 
owner of the Win-Del ranches at 
Ennis, Mont. 

ees 


Were we directed from Washing- 
ton when to sow and when to reap 
we should soon want bread.—Thomas 
Jefferson. 

e®e:s 

Foods which are seldom incrimin- 
ated as causes of food poisoning are 
bread, butter and cheese, fruit and 
vegetables. So don’t fuss if your 
bread is not wrapped. Germs don’t 
like its hard crust or even its soft 
inside—Robert Cruikshank, profes- 
sor of bacteriology in St. Mary's 
Medical School, London, England. 


If this is the case (bumper crops 
throughout the free world) we may 
continue in a buyers’ market with the 
keenest kind of competition. In such 
event the government might find it- 
self more interested in food price 
floors than in ceilings, especially at 
the producer level—Rose M. Kiefer, 
secretary-manager of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers. 


“Knowing that the U.S. may have 
to join in the defense of other free 
countries at any time along the bor- 
ders of the Soviet empire, we have 
adopted a long-term program of 
building and maintaining strength. 
This program must and will continue 
whether or not fighting stops in 
Korea.”—Charles E. Wilson, director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
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WHITE BREAD FOR LILIBET—A 
large number of Canadians but a re- 
gretfully smaller number of Ameri- 
cans will be able to see Princess Eliza- 
beth, Duchess of Edinburgh, next fall 
when she crosses the Atlantic with 
her husband for a four-week visit. 
They will find that she is consider- 
ably slimmer and better looking than 
her pictures indicate. 

But there’s been a row in Britain 
in recent weeks because a lady from 
Aberdeen, a _ writer-of-letters-to-the- 
editor, a breed which flourishes more 
strongly in Britair than in America, 
described the Princess as looking like 
a “dowdy, middle-aged matron.” This 
was very much akin to lese-majeste 
as far as the women of Britain were 
concerned and many rushed into print 
to pay tribute to the charm and ap- 
pearance of Elizabeth and her sister 
Margaret. One offered the lady from 
Aberdeen a saucer of milk while an- 
other attempted to reach the heights 
of impartiality by suggesting that 
whether the Princess dressed well or 
not was as much a matter of opinion 
“as whether one likes brown or white 
bread.” 

This analogy is remindful of the 
fact that while Prince Phillip, as an 
officer in the Royal Navy, will be fa- 
miliar with white bread, for it is in- 
variably served in His Majesty’s 
ships afloat, his wife will have tasted 
the real McCoy but rarely in recent 
years. The Royal Family exists on 
strictly British rations, which include 
bread of 81% extraction. 

So Canada and the U.S. will have 
a chance of showing Britain’s future 
queen what a really good loaf should 
look and taste like. Let bakers across 
Canada and at Blair House, Washing- 
ton, note accordingly. 


The first historical reference we 
have of a guild of master bakers is 
under the reign of Emperor Trajan 
in A.D. 100. In no other part of the 
world during those times were public 
bakers, known today as “commercial 
bakers,” heard of until the reign of 
Charlemagne. 

eee 


READ ANY MAGAZINE 


From ocean to ocean, 
In kitchens today, 
Instead of egg beaters 
Whirring away, 
There’s a musical murmur 
As women-folks, 
Bowls in their laps, 
Are counting spoon strokes: 
One hundred .. . two hundred. . . 
O batter that creams 
Into chiffon 
Concoctions of dreams! 
No baking by guess, 
When following these 
Flour-advertising 
Cake recipes. 
Ethel Romig Fuller 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF 
PREMIUMS 


REMIUMS are one of the important facts of 
life but, like pregnancy, they are still not 
highly rated for parlor conversation. The subject 
simply does not come up (premiums, we mean) 
when flour millers get together for polite repartee. 
And yet here they are, and here they have 
been for at least a century, as the, trade journal 
Premium Practice and Business Promotion re- 
minds us in its Premium Centennial Number. 


Modern premium merchandising has attained 
such a status in this country as to involve an 
expenditure of a billion dollars a year. And it's 
growing. 


The baker's dozen is a lot older than a century, 
of course, and so is the lollypop for a young 
customer. History, too, seems to have found 
premiums in ancient Rome—for example, a gold- 
mounted tooth of the Hyrcanian wolf, offered by 
cosmetic makers as a charm for winning man’s 
love and guarding the wearer from the evil spells 
of Furies and Fates. 

But these were casual, unorganized uses of the 
premium principle, which did not attain com- 
mercial importance until the soap man, B. T. 
Babbitt, harnessed the human-relations power of 
a gift and made it the beginning of a modern 
industry. That was in 1851. Babbitt was pushing 
wrapped soap, a new idea in itself, which didn’t 
sell until he threw in a beautiful colored picture. 

For the next 50 years there was no more 
popular advertising device than panel pictures 
and cards. When this phase of premium use 
began to fade, it was to give way to offers of a 
variety of premiums in return for wrappers or 
coupons from the sponsors’ products, or with 
purchases. Simple premium lists were issued at 
first, then elaborate catalogs listing and illustra- 
ting great numbers of items. Coupon collecting for 
at least three decades was a favorite American 
sport. 

Twenty years ago the mail-in “self-liquidator’ 
know it today emerged on the scene, 
though there had been occasional deals of this 
kind long before that. Premium Practice de- 
scribes the development thus: 

“Advertisers who offered premium items ‘free’ 
with purchases or for coupons gradually began 


as we 


to wonder—cautiously—if they might extract a 
little cash from the consumer to lighten the 
burden. At first few of them dared think of 


‘liquidating’ the premium—of making the con- 
sumer pay its full cost. Although for years some 
catalog issuers had used a ‘part-cash, part- 
coupons’ plan to help the customer get a pre- 
mium more quickly, the idea of asking a house- 
wife to pay for a ‘gift’ still seemed dangerous 
indeed. 

“But as users gained experience with the plan, 
it became apparent that they could without 
danger ask for the wholesale cost of the pre- 
mium, and even tack on the handling costs. The 
way was thus opened for a plan which really 
didn’t cost anybody anything—-and which made 
everybody happy. The ‘gift’ or premium was 
really only the quantity purchasing power of fhe 
manufacturer and the resultant discount—yet 
the consumer’s apreciation did not seem to lessen 
so long as she got a bargain. Radio and its soap 
opera were, of course, the greatest stimuli to this 
development. 

“Coupon plans continue to occupy an important 
place in the premium field, though their pre- 
dominance today is of course not that of 30 or 
40 years ago. 

“While over-the-counter offers sponsored by 
manufacturers have been relatively less extensive 
in recent years, they are of established popularity 
and in the 1930’s reached a peak of performance. 
The growth of the chain super market has been 
largely responsible for modifying this type of 
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promotion. Yet manufacturers continue to offer 
premiums through dealers in many cases, usual- 
ly melting opposition by permitting the retailer 
to make a small profit on the premium.” 

For half a century flour, feed, breakfast cereals 
and bakery goods have been among the big users 
of premiums, sometimes for free, now usually 
cash-and-coupon. It’s a business. 


THE HIGH COST OF CONTROLS 


NDEPENDENT retailers questioned by the Na- 

tional Assgciation of Retai] Grocers have es- 
timated that keeping themselves informed of 
Office of Price Stabilization regulations takes one- 
third of their time. 

The dollars-and-cents costs involved in supply- 
ing requested OPS information were reported to 
range from $60 a month for part-time help—plus 
the manager’s much more expensive time—to 
$10,000 annually for additional clerical costs. 

An independent retailer operating two stores 
estimated the cost of putting OPS into operation 
was $3,000, and his month-to-month cost of 
operating under it was $500. 

A major problem, according to one independ- 
ent retailer, is the dissatisfaction of key person- 
nel who work long hours trying to get the neces- 
sary information in order to comply, and then 
amendments to OPS regulations are issued mak'ng 
the work useless. 

It was generally agreed among independent 
retailers participating in the association study 
that OPS regulations are ‘“‘cumbersome” and con- 
sume too much time of store managers and clerks. 
This statement puts the case’mildly. The regula- 
tions not only are cumbersome—they are costly. 
Does the retailer “absorb” this cost? That is 
the charming fiction written for us by bureauc- 
racy, which must know very well that all costs 
of government come inevitably not from the 
intermediate collector but from the ultimate 
collectee—which means all of us. 


eee 
THE COCKEYED SENATE REPORT 


S was to have been expected, the wildly 

erroneous and misleading Senate agricul- 
ture committee report on farm products utiliza- 
tion and price spreads, concerning which there 
was some comment on this page recently (suffi- 
ciently caustic, we hope), has been seized upon by 
nutritional crackpots and adopted as the basis 
for editorial windjamming even by some of the 
soberest of newspaper commentators. 

Indicative of how far off the beam of its direc- 
tive and purpose the Senate committee went in 
its study and report is this paragraph from the 
Denver Post, whose editor seems to think the 
meat of the investigation lies not so much in the 
price of bread as in how it is made: 

“The Senate agriculture committee criticizes 
the way American bakers make bread. It says 
they have taken fat, vitamins and natural miner- 
als out and substituted chemicals to keep the 
loaf soft and give it ‘sales appeal.’ And so, the 
committee charges, the processor benefits at the 
expense of the consumer’s health and pocket- 
book.” 

“It was comforting, even flattering,” writes a 
bread crank columnist in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, “to read that the Senate agriculture 
committee said exactly the same things I did last 


AL 


year about commercially-baked bread, which is 
carefully sliced and wrapped but feels spongy 
and tastes like blotting paper.” 

Both of these commentators drive home their 
conclus‘ons about the low condition of our daily 
loaf by noting what appears to be a catastrophic 
thumbs-down by the consumer. They credit the 
committee with a statement that “the annual 
per capita bread consumption in the U.S. has 
dropped from 713 Ib. 20 years ago to 140 Ib. now.” 
There are plenty of dizzy statements in the com- 
mittee report, but not that one. The committee's 
figure for “bread consumption” 20 years ago was 
173 lb., not 713. The 173 would be acceptable if 
it were to be made in reference to flour instead 
of bread, and would be fairly representative of the 
rate of decline in flour products consumption. 

The statistical mistake of the commentators 
is of no great importance, of course. It could be 
dismissed as simply a silly typographical error if 
it were not for the fact that the twisted figure 
(731) was common to more than one printed 
reference. This invites the suspicion that some 
crackpot promoter of a grouch against bakers and 
baking and all things connected with the Staff 
of Life as it is has been sending around a “news 
release” bearing evidence not merely of the propa- 
gandist’s evil intent to mislead but of a probably 
accidental slip of the typist’s fingers. 

eee 

PICKING UP THE LIVE BALL 

LTHOUGH the milling and baking industries 

may have seemed to be rather deliberate in 
picking up the ball of opportunity afforded by the 
Leverton study and running it toward the goal 
line, enough has been done to indicate that many 
of the industry leaders will contribute their full 
share and more of the teamwork needed for mak- 
ing the most of the best break for bread that 
has occurred in recent Staff of Life history. It 
would be an agreeable task to name here the com- 
panies and individuals who are outstanding in this 
promotional enterprise and to deal with the in- 
genious and vigorous ways in which the opportunity 
is being developed, but that must be left to the news 
columns. From one of the companies, which will 
figure prominently in the news accounts, comes 
a letter containing an editorial statement so un- 
derstanding and persuasive as to compel quota- 
tion: 

“The Dr. Ruth M. Leverton study, ‘Common 
Sense Weight Reduction,’ is the most powerful, 
effective promotion yet given to the milling in- 
dustry to put bread back on tables the nation 
over. The ‘Common Sense Weight Reduction’ 
promotion says bread is not fattening and proves 
it in a most positive and concrete way—by a 
reducing diet which includes enriched white bread 
at every meal. 

“Bread has too long been a target for every 
malicious crank and food faddist. Generally speak- 
ing, members of the milling and baking industry 
have always been pretty vociferous in denouncing 
critics in their own trade journals and in their 
own association and trade meetings, but unfor- 
tunately bakers and millers never have seemed to 
take the time or the effort to put the true story 
before the American public—the people who ac- 
tually buy our product—bread. The Leverton 
promotion affords an effective and positive weapon 
to use in winning back lost bread business.” 

This milling company has sent a letter to 
every employee urging that he or she contact 
ten acquaintances, carrying to them the fact that 
bread is an essential and nutritious part of every- 
one’s diet. In addition, it has contacted every 
milling organization in the industry and has urged 
them to follow its example. It seems entirely 
probable, as the company’s spokesman suggests, 
that this procedure, if extended to the baking 
industry, would result in a personal contact in- 
volving more than 13 million people. 
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Here in the heart of the wheat belt we 
get to know our neighbors very well. They 
are the people we depend on for top quality 
wheats and they never disappoint us. 


For example, there’s Dave Robertson. Back 
in 1891, as a young man, Dave made a deal 
to farm a quarter section of a neighbor's land 
and that agreement stands today. For each 
of those 60 years, Dave has raised excellent 
wheat on the land and delivered it to the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. This year, at the 
age of 83, over the protests of his family, he 
insisted on cutting his share of the wheat 
and operated the combine until he harvested 
1,000 bu. that day. 


There are many of Dave's kind of folks be- 
hind the faithful and reliable quality of Wal- 
nut Creek flours. That’s why we know our 
wheats so well and why the baker can always 
rely on these famous brands. 











The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





LSKY MILLING CO 


ON, KANSAS « 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills | 
‘ 90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








SIMONDS-SHMELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Kensas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 














Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Low Close Close 
7s Aug. 
2 


1951 — 1951 1951 
Allied Mills, Ine. 34% 6 32 33% 
Allis-Chalmers 195% 418% 
Pfd. $3.25 190% / 97% 
Am. Cyanamid 131% 

Pfd. 204 
A-D-M Co. 60 
Borden 
Burry Bis. Corp. 

Baking Co. 


Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 
Pid. #4 A 
Pfd. $3.25 2nd. 267% 180% *253 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 2 9% *10 
Gen, Baking Co. 3 104% 11% 
Pfd. $8 ; *158 
Gen. Foods Corp. je 43% 
Pfd. $3.50 2 95% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. BM 59% 
Ptd ‘ 23 113 


Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” 

Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of 

Merck & Co. 
Pfd. $3.50 

Natl. Biscuit Co. 
7 $7 ‘ 


Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury M., Inc, 
Pfd. $4 
Proc. & Gamble 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 31y 
Pfd. $6 140% 
= Purina 
d. $3.75 x 92 
(>. Pa. Co. 11% 


Sterling Drug 
Pftd. 5 

Sutsh. Bis., Inc. 

United Biscuit 
of America 


Wagner Dak. Co. 
Ward Baking (Co. 

Warrants 5% 

Pid. $5.50 *101% 100% 

Bid Asked 

+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 15 16% 
+Safety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Inc. 16% in 
*Standard Milling Co. 10% 10% 

*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
Over counter. tSubsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 

Closing bid —_ asked prices on stocks 
not traded Aug. 2 

Bid Asked 

Horn & Hardart Corp of 

New York, $5 Pfd. 105% 106 
Horn & Hardart Corp of 

New York, $8 Pfd. 142% 143% 
Omar, Ine. 19% 19% 
hensssend Baking Co., Pfd. 107 109%, 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


High Low Close Close 
Aug. 


1951— 
Canada Bread 4.75 2.65 
Can. Food Prod.. 4.60 3.00 
(A) 9 
Pfd, 
Consol, Bakeries 
Federal Grain 


Bakeries 3.60 
. Mig., Pfd. 102 

Lake of the Woods 38 

Maple Leaf Mig. 19 

Mid-Pacific Grain 26% 

Ogilvie Flour 25% 

Pv rity Flour Q 
Pfd. 

St. Lawrence FI. 

Toronto Elevs. 

George Weston 27 
Pid. 4%4% 104 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 

not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Canadian Bakeries 

Catelli Food, A 

Catelli Food, B 

Inter-City Bakeries 

McCabe Grain, A 

McCabe Grain, B 

Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 

Reliance Grain 

St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 

United Grain, 

Woods Mfg. 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of b led grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Aug. 18, 1951 (000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats ae Barl'y 
Baltimore 77 
Buffalo 570 
Afloat 
truluth 
Lakes 


Total 
Previous week 
Aug. 19, 1950 
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ARNOLD 


pee ie 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











DIXIE: LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


@ BuHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Low Grades and 


Millteed 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, eae MASS. 
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OBINSON 
Milling Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 
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DISTRICT 6, AOM, TO MEET 
IN OWOSSO, MICH., OCT. 6 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—The fall 
meeting of District 6, Association of 
Operative Millers, will be held at 
Owosso Oct. 6. 

The Harris Milling Co. will be host 
to the group. Alfred Borchardt, Rals- 
ton Purina Co., District 6 chairman, 
said that the company’s personnel and 
officers of the operatives’ organiza- 
tion have planned an interesting pro- 
gram. 

Hotel reservations may be made 
thrcugh Robert Harris, vice president 
and secretary of the Harris Milling Co. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL SPONSORS BAKING 
CONTEST AT 4-H FAIR 


MARION, IND.—The Thomas Mill- 
ing Co., Marion, again this year con- 
ducted a successful cake baking con- 
test at the Grant County, Ind., 4-H 
Club Fair. 

The contest, an annual event 
with Thomas Milling, builds up a 
great deal of interest in the firm's 
Tip Top All-Purpose Flour, reports 
W. C. Thomas, vice president of the 
company. 

The milling company awarded $300 
in prizes to the winners in the various 
classes of the recently held contest. 
After each of the three days’ baking 
the cakes were sold at auction and 
the money was turned over to the 
Swayzee, Ind., Lions Club to help 
defray expenses of the fair. 

Thomas company officials said it 
was the largest cake baking contest 
ever held in the area, commanding 
interest among 4-H Club and Home 
Economics Club members of Grant 





Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, . 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 





and surrounding counties. ‘It was 
estimated that during the three days 
of the contest, more than 20,000 per- 
sons visited the booths in the mer- 
chandise tent in which there were 
20 electric stoves being used for bak- 
ing the cakes. 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


Don't Neglect Elevator 
legs—They Start Fires 


Never Force a Choke—Dig it Out. 

Inspect the Head and Boot Bearings Regularly, 
According to Instructions. 

Check Pulley and Cup Belt Alignment. 

Do Not Operate Idle Legs. 

Watch Drive Belt Tension. 

Clean Space Under Head Pulley Regularly. 


Mitt Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FAIR BOOTH STRESSES 
BEST WHEAT VARIETIES 


MINNEAPOLIS — The importance 
of growing recommended varieties of 
wheat is emphasized in an exhibit 
of the Minnesota Crop Improvement 
Assn. and the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change at the Minnesota State 
Fair in St. Paul Aug. 25-Sept. 3. 








THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 








WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 


GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


a 


pontneabamaesdion a tama aah Tt ELT iat 


MINNEAPOLIS 





DULUTH 
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Canadian Comment «++ By George E. Swarbreck 


OFFICIALS OPTIMISTIC ABOUT 
GRAIN MOVEMENT — Canadian 
grain officials have expressed opti- 
mism about their ability to move the 
record crop of wheat now being har- 
vested. Despite the acute shortage 
of bottoms for Great Lakes shipment 
they consider that both facilities and 
time will enable big lifts to be made 
before freeze up. The boxcar situation 
is stated to be easier and the road is 
clear for speedy movement from the 
farm to the lakehead. The continued 
glut of low grade supplies from last 
year’s frost damaged crop is a limit- 
ing factor and priority will have to 
be given to fop grades for export and 
for the flour mills. 

D. G. McKenzie, head of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, has stated 
that if the crop remains in good con- 
dition the problem not only of trans- 
port but also of storage can be solved. 
A considerable amount of grain will 
have to stay on the farms until next 
spring, he forecasts, but if sound 
grain is piled in cone shaped mounds 
on high ground it will be unaffected 
by the weather, Farmers are the best 
improvisers in the world, he added, 
and they will rig up all kinds of shel- 
ters to protect their grain. 

Traders have pointed out that this 
year’s carryover was by no means a 
record, for during the war years 
stocks at the crop year end ran as 
high as 600 million bushels with a 
good crop following on. Compared 
with those years the present figure 
is chicken feed. Unfortunately, most 
of it is chicken feed. 

On paper there is ample storage 
space in the elevators. But it does not 
exist in practice. Frozen and damp 
grain, of varying quality, is held in a 
number of separate bins, all only part- 
ly full. It is obvious that new crop 
wheat of better grade cannot be 
mixed in with the result that a half 
empty bin is as securely tied up as 
if it were full. 

e 
WAR'S EFFECT ON GRAIN SHIP- 
PING—An official in Ottawa, de- 
scribed as being of the Commonwealth 
but who asked not to be named, has 
stated that Canada’s grain transpor- 
tation shortage could bring chaos in 
Europe, if the Communists decided 
to launch a war in the fall. History 
shows, the official pointed out, that 
war in Europe invariably breaks out 
in the fall when the local harvests 
have been gathered in. Britain, he 
added, had a fairly good stockpile of 
wheat and could get by provided there 
was a minimum movement of Cana- 
dian wheat overseas. But there could 
be a calamity if war broke out, he 
warned. The British quota, under the 
quota within the International Wheat 
Agreement, has been fixed at 113 
million bushels of wheat and flour 
while an official announcement has 
indicated that nine million bushels 
more may be needed at Class II prices. 
° 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJ- 
ECT MISSED—There was consider- 
able regret in Canada when it was 
announced that the U.S. would not 
join in constructing the St. Lawrence 
Seaway which would allow ocean- 
going vessels to move into the Great 
Lakes. Lionel Chevrier, the minister 
of transport, has pointed out that if 
the seaway had been in existence now 
the current transportation jam would 
not exist. He added that Canada had 











investigated the possibility of obtain- 
ing some ships from the U.S. to help 
unscramble the Great Lakes tieup, 
but Americans were so short that 
they, in turn, had been attempting 
to hire Canadian bottoms. 
& 
CHURCHILL CLAIMS AS SHIP- 
PING POINT PRESSED—Ofiicials of 
the Hudson Bay Route Assn. have 
pointed out to the Canadian govern- 
ment that the use of Churchill as a 
point of transshipnmient overseas would 
help alleviate the Great Lakes tieup. 
With government aid at least 50 mil- 
lion bushels could be handled this 
year. F. T. Appleby, association direc- 
tor, has revealed that thus far only 
three ships have loaded at Churchill 
since the port opened in July. Mr. 
Appleby added that boxcars could 
be returned from Churchill in seven 
days compared with the 12 days trip 
from the Great Lakes. Shipping could 
continue to Oct. 10, officially sched- 
uled closing date, but could be ex- 
tended with justification. 
e 

BANKING CHANGE HELPS GER- 
MANY—Direct banking transactions 
between Canada and western Ger- 
many have been opened for the first 
time since World War II, according 
to an announcement made by Ger- 
man officials in Ottawa. The German 
Central Bank, Bank Deutscher Lan- 
der, has authorized all private banks 
which have authority to deal in for- 
eign exchange to open accounts with 
Canadian chartered banks. 


This development stems from in- 
creased trade between the two coun- 
tries. Until now all financial transac- 
tions have been handled through New 
York. The German flour importers 
are among those interested in extend- 
ing trade with Canada and it was only 
the lack of financial facilities which 
caused the breakdown of a project 
to buy upwards of 20,000 tons of flour 
earlier this year. The importers have 
stated that they propose to discuss 
business again as soon as conditions 
permit 
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WHEAT AND RYE FLOUR DUTIES 
RELAXED—Wheat and rye flour can 
now enter the Jamaican dependencies 
of the Turks and Caicos Islands duty 
free. Formerly the duty on wheat 
flour was assessed at 42¢ bbl. and on 
rye flour 63¢. The duty on rice and 
milk has also been abolished. Rising 
food prices led to the relaxation. The 
resulting loss of revenue is to be off- 
set by increased duties on liquor and 
tobacco. 
a 


AUTHORITIES CONSIDER FOOD 
SUBSIDIES—The Canadian authori- 
ties are currently discussing the re- 
introduction of food subsidies in an 
effort to combat the rising cost of liv- 
ing. Advocating their return because 
of the success achieved in wartime 
is G. Cecil Morrison, president of the 
Morrison-Lamothe Bakery, Ltd., of 
Ottawa. Mr. Morrison was bread and 
bakery products administrator in the 
wartime Prices and Trade Board dur- 
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ing 1942-43. He pointed out that the 
subsidy on wheat controlled the price 
of flour which in turn controlled the 
price of bread and kept down the 
price of millfeeds which affected the 
price of meat, butter, eggs and other 
staple foodstuffs. 

While agreeing in principle that 
subsidies had application to the pres- 
ent situation, Mr. Morrison made the 
point that their success during the 
war was due to the heightened con- 
cern of the individual for the coun- 
try’s good. This spirit, he suggested, 
had not been sustained during the 
postwar years and the starting point 
for any lasting answer to the present 
price spiral was their restoration. 

e 

FLOUR PRODUCTION FIGURES 
SHOW 11-MONTH GAIN—Flour pro- 
duction in Canada during June, re- 
turned at 2,095,661 bbl. showed a 
slight fall from the previous month 
when the outturn was 2,112,981 bbl. 
The June figure, however, was con- 
siderably in excess of the same month 
last year when production was only 
1,647,868 bbl. The total flour produc- 
tion for the 11 months ended June 30 
amounted to 22,215,514 bbl. against 
18,965,204 bbl. for the same period in 
1949-50. Mill operations in June aver- 
aged 81.4% when computed on a 26- 
day working period in the month and 
a daily capacity of 98,979 bbl. May 
operations over a similar working pe- 
riod were returned at 83.7%. 

Exports of wheat flour during June 
were returned at 973,775 bbl., a de- 
cline from the May figure of 1,507,817 
bb!. but providing a favorable com- 
parison with the June figure a year 
ago when 920,033 bbl. were shipped. 
In the 11l-month period shipments 
have totaled 11,443,049 bbl. compared 
with 9,376,131 bbl. in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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Foreign Correspondents 


FRANCE IMPORTING WHEAT ON 
A LOAN BASIS—France, an export- 
ing country under the International 
Wheat Agreement, is importing 
wheat. Early deliveries from the new 
harvest have a high moisture content 
and wheat is being sought from other 
countries on a loan basis with repay- 
ment to be made later in the season 
from the French crop. 

The total required is stated to be 
in the region of 50,000 tons. The Ital- 
ian government has already agreed 
to supply 20,000 tons of Plate wheat 
and negotiations are being carried on 
with the British for the diversion of 
shipment totaling 10,000 tons. Morocco 
has agreed to deliver immediately 
8,000 tons but attempts to obtain sev- 
eral thousand tons from Belgium 
met with some difficulty because of 
the reluctance of the authorities to 
grant export licenses. The situation is 
not new to the French because they 
have had to borrow wheat at the start 
of previous crop years. 

France’s quota under the agreement 
is 111,283 metric tons and officials do 
not anticipate any difficulty in ful- 
filling commitments. The harvest, de- 
spite the adverse weather conditions 
experienced last fall and during the 
spring, will be good, although the 
yield will not reach last year’s total. 
The latest estimate indicates a pos- 
sible outturn of 256 million bushels 
compared with 283.3 million a year 
ago. The average yield is placed at 


25.1 bu. to the acre compared with 
the 1950 figure of 26.4 bu. 

Heavy storms experienced recently 
have obstructed harvesting operations 
leaving the mills short of grain. It 
was in these circumstances that the 
official government wheat agency 
asked for did from adjacent countries. 
France recently negotiated a deal 
with Germany, within the Franco- 
German trade treaty, for the sale of 
70,000 tons of wheat and 10,000 tons 
of flour. 

e 
FRENCH FARMERS WANT HIGH- 
ER PRICE—The French wheat pro- 
ducers are demanding an increase in 
the price paid for their production 
by the government agency. The price 
hike was set at 46% over last year’s 
figure but it is expected that a com- 
promise in the region of 20% will be 
accepted by both sides. This will mean 
that the cost of the loaf, now set at 
11¢, will be increased by 2¢, but in 
order to counteract this the govern- 
ment is expected to abolish the tax 
on bread currently standing at just 
over 1¢. However, even this conces- 
sion still will mean a price hike for 
the French bread consumer. 
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AUSTRALIAN BAG SHORTAGE— 
Faced with a serious shortage of bags, 
the Australian authorities are mak- 
ing plans for the erection of bulk 
grain storage depots at various cen- 
ters throughout the wheat growing 
and shipment areas. Contributing to 


the difficulty facing the Australian 
trade is the forecasted inability of 
the Indian suppliers to provide the 
full number of bags contracted for 
delivery in time for the 1951-52 har- 
vest. Accordingly, the emphasis will 
have to be placed on bulk storage. 
The first terminal port unit with a 
capacity of a million bushels is ex- 
pected to be established at Ardrossan 
in South Australia. It is hoped to 
have it ready in time for the harvest. 


SPANISH EXTRACTION RATE RE- 
DUCED—The rate of extraction of 
bread flour in Spain has been re- 
duced to 80%. This step has been 
made possible because of a better 
than usual harvest after several years 
of crop losses stemming from condi- 
tions of drouth. Bread rationing still 
remains in force, however, but sup- 
plies of flour are freely available on 
the black market. 


GERMAN GRAIN RESERVE POSI- 
TION—At the beginning of August 
the German government's grain re- 
serve included 438,000 tons of bread 
grains and 157,133 tons of feed grains. 
It has been indicated that at least 1.5 
million tons of bread grains will have 
to be imported to bolster the reserve 
to what is believed to be the safety 
level. 

In addition, imports to cover the 
gap between home production and 
consumption requirements have been 
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set at 2.7 million tons of bread grains 
and a million tons of feed grain. Be- 
cause rye is cheaper than feed grain 
for livestock feeding, bread grajn re- 
quirements have had to be inflated to 
make up for the diversion from hu- 
man requirements. ' 

The German government's buying 
agents have been active in the U.S. 
during August, and purchases have 
included 106,000 tons of hard winter 
wheat at $71.75 for delivery second 
half of August and $72.90 ton for Oc- 
tober shipment. Other deals include 
13,500 tons northern spring at $73.20 
f.o.b. and 27,500 tons red winter at 
$69.45@70.90 ton. Buying eased when 
prices increased, but a subsequent 
deal included a further total of 80- 
90,000 tons of northern spring at 
$74.65 tons and red winter at $72.50. 
Finance is still available for a fur- 
ther 40,000 tons. German trade 
sources report. 

o 
SWISS CONTROLS TO BE EX- 
TENDED—The Swiss government is 
introducing a bill for extending war- 
time measures controlling the bread 
grain and bread supplies until Dec. 
31, 1955. 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Value of Canada’s 
Flour, Feed Output 
Fell 5.5% in 1949 


WINNIPEG—Gross value of prod- 
ucts of the flour and feed milling in- 
dustries of Canada in 1949 fell 5.5¢ 
from the preceding year, while the 
physical volume of production de- 
clined 10.8%, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. Value for 
the year was $293,763,000, as com- 
pared with $310,769,000 the year be- 
fore. 

Wheat flour, largest item of produc- 
tion, fell both in volume and value in 
1949, the year’s output amounting to 
20,302,173 bbl. valued at $188,615,480, 
as compared with 23,108,174 bbl. at 
$188,908,305 the previous year. The 
decline in production was due to re- 
duced export demand, the number of 
barrels exported falling to 12,378,066 
from 15,058,108. 

Output of bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings amounted to 687,579 tons val- 
ued at $35,549,813, as compared with 
826,095 tons at $40,361,613; chopped 
feed, 906,527 tons at $51,305,110 
against 968,789 at $54,065,357, and 
oatmeal and rolled oats, 56,466 tons 
at $6,734,870, against 72,219 tons at 
$7,938,486. 
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HALF OF CANADIAN 
EXPORTS GO TO U.K. 
WINNIPEG—The United Kingdom 
took almost half of the total of more 
than 5,600,000 bu. wheat and flour 
worked by Canadian exporters and 
mills to overseas destinations during 
the week. The United Kingdom pur- 
chases of slightly more than 2,700,000 
bu. appeared to be almost exclusively 
wheat, and included 480,000 bu. pur- 
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Disposal of Canada’s Feed 
Wheat Attracts New Interest 


chased on a Class 2 price basis. The 
remainder was taken under the IWA. 

Total IWA wheat sales were less 
than 2,700,000 bu. and included 416,- 
000 worked to South Africa. Total 
Class 2 wheat sales were almost 1,- 
900,000 bu. and in addition to the 
U.K. purchases, Japan took 385,000, 
Italy 371,000, Sweden 369,000, Nor- 
way 196,000 and Belgium the re- 
mainder. 

Flour sales were equivalent to a 
little more than 1,000,000 bu. in 
terms of wheat, and apart from 
66,000 bu. to Japan, El Salvador and 
Tangier as Class 2 sales, all went to 
IWA countries, including Ecuador, 
Costa Rica, Venezuela, Hong Kong 
and Netherlands Guiana. 
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Canadian Wheat 
Carryover Largest 
Since 1945 


WINNIPEG—Total stocks of Can- 
adian wheat in all North American 
positions on July 31, 1951, were es- 
timated at 186,400,000 bu., compared 
with 112,200,000 on the same date 
last year. 

Approximately 1,700,000 bu. of this 
year’s July 31 stocks were held in 
U.S. positions in contrast to a year 
ago, when all stocks were held in 
Canada. With the exception of an 
estimated 22,300,000 bu. on farms, all 
of the July 31, 1951, stocks were lo- 
cated in commercial positions. 

While the current carryover is the 
largest since 1945, it is below the 
average carryover of 256,500,000 for 
the 1941-50 period and is less than 
one third of the record 594,600,000 
carried over on July 31, 1943. 

Rye stocks at 3,400,000 bu. (in- 
cluding 700,000 in the U.S.) were 
little more than half of the July 31, 
1950, stocks of 6,400,000. 

This year’s July 31 stocks of both 
oats and barley were more than 
double those of a year ago. Current 
carryover stocks of oats are placed at 
93,200,000 bu., compared with 44,- 
900,000 last year. Barley stocks at 
52,800,000 increased from 20,400,000 
on July 31, 1950. Stocks of flaxseed 
dropped sharply from 4,500,000 a year 
ago to 1,200,000 on July 31 this year. 
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BULLETIN DESCRIBES 
TEXAS WINTER WHEAT 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
A bulletin reporting the history of 
the development of Quanah wheat 
and results of field tests with the new 
variety has been published by the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. It is Bulletin 734, entitled “Qua- 
nah Wheat.” 

The variety is a complex cross 
with Comanche, Honor, Forward, 
Mediterranean and Hope varieties 
and some cereals investigation strains 
in its pedigree. It has shown a high 
degree of resistance to common races 
of leaf and stem rust, and to bunt 
(stinking smut) in replicated tests 
at several Texas substations. 

The average yield of Quanah has 
equaled or exceeded that of the pres- 
ent commercial wheat varieties at 
several test locations in Texas. The 
variety matures at about the same 
time as its Comanche parent, is about 
the same height and stands well for 
combine harvesting. 

It is recommended for Central 
Texas only, since it has a more limit- 
ed adaptation than Comanche. It 
should not be grown in other states. 


Disposal of Canada’s large supply of 
low-grade wheat resulting from frost 
damage to the 1950 crop is getting 
more attention on both sides of the 
border since publication of official 
forecasts of bumper grain crops in 
Canada. (Feedstuffs, Aug. 18, page 
4.) 

In Canada, a serious grain storage 
problem is indicated because of a 
large carryover, prospects for the 
new big crop and transportation dif- 
ficulties. In the U.S., Canadian mark- 
eting developments bear watching 
from the standpoint of their possible 
effect on feed price trends. U.S. im- 
ports of feed wheat and oats, par- 
ticularly, have been important fac- 
tors in U.S. feed markets over the 
past several months. 


Big Imports Forecast 

Recently the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture forecast that the U.S. 
would import 40 million bushels of 
frost - damaged Canadian wheat in 
1951-52. 

With this situation in view, Feed- 
stuffs this week asked its correspond- 
ents in Toronto and Winnipeg to 
bring developments up to date. A 
summary of their reports follows: 

Demand for Canadian low grade 
wheat is well sustained and only 
the acute shortage of transporta- 
tion on the Great Lakes is preventing 
speedy disposal of No. 6 and feed 
wheat from last year’s crop. De- 
mand is described in both official 
and trade circles as good. 

Canada’s Aug. 1 carryover of wheat 
was estimated at 186.4 million bush- 
els. How much of it is low grade 
wheat is not known for certain, al- 
though traders estimate the propor- 
tion ranges from “more than 50%" 
to a “major portion.” 

With the exception of 22.3 million 
bushels still on the farms most of 
the carryover was located in com- 
mercial positions, including 1.7 mil- 
lion bushels in the U.S. Stocks at 
country elevators were returned at 
76.3 million bushels, while Fort Will- 
iam held 32 million bushels. Stocks 


held at interior private elevators and 
mills totaled nearly 14 million bush- 
els. Elevators at Vancouver held 3.2 
million bushels and those at Chur- 
chill 2.4 million. The elevators in 
eastern Canada held 15 million 
bushels, while two million bushels 
were in the hands of mills. 
Jam Still Exists 
There has been some movement 
during the past three weeks, but not 
in sufficient volume to provide much 
relief at the Lakehead, where the 
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PHILADELPHIA—S. B. Millenson, 
Philadelphia sales agent for the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., is 
one of the industry pioneers of asso- 
ciation work. He believes that he is 
the only surviving charter member of 
the old Philadelphia Flour Club. 

He was elected secretary of the 
club, now known as the Philadelphia 
Association of Flour Distributors, in 
1922 and served in that post more 
than 20 years. He also was president 
for two years and a member of its 
board of directors many years. He 
represented Philadelphia as a dele- 
gate to the annual convention of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors many times. Although not 
as active in an official capacity as he 
once was, Mr. Millenson still attends 
association meetings. 


* 


main jam exists. Aug. 16 reports of 
stocks at commercial locations show 
holdings had been reduced to 24 mil- 
lion bushels at Fort William and to 
3.2 million at Vancouver. 

However, despite the heavy stocks 
still on hand and the complicating 
factor of the new record harvest now 
coming forward, trade observers con- 
sider that there is very little chance 
of a price break to increase sales to 
the U.S., because existing transport 
facilities are insufficient to cope with 
the current demand from world 
markets. 

Nevertheless, a decision on this 
matter lies with the Canadian Wheat 
Board and not with the trade itself, 
and in the words of one exporter 
“anything might happen.” 

Feed wheat is currently selling 
around $1.76 bu. U.S. funds, c.i.f. Buf- 
falo. The wheat board has been re- 
markably successful in maintaining 
the price of low grade wheat, but 
part of this can be attributed to the 
scarcity of adequate transportation 
which has held the price up. 

All reports from the prairie prov- 
inces continue to indicate the gather- 
ing of a record crop, and the harvest 
in the southern portion of all three 
provinces is stated to be almost safe. 
Some danger of frost damage still 
exists in the northern areas, however, 
and if serious damawe was sustained, 
as last year, and the volume of low 
grade supplies was increased to add 
to the existing glut, then the Can- 
adian authorities would have no al- 
ternative to reducing the price in 
order to facilitate speedy removal 
However, on present reports this con- 
tingency is unlikely 

30% Low Grade 

Inspection returns show about 30% 
of last year’s crop grading in the 
feeding classifications. With the con- 
certed effort to move milling grades 
forward for domestic and export dis- 
position during the crop year, the per- 
centage of feeding grades remaining 
on July 31 was necessarily increased. 

While final export totals are not 
available for the crop year, the U.S. 
in the 11 months ending June 30 took 
well over 19 million bushels of Can- 
adian wheat. Approximately 5,500,- 
000 bu. were taken for milling in 
bond. The remainder was imported by 
the U.S. for domestic use, and it is 
believed that practically all of the 
latter was feeding grades. 

The heavy stocks of feed wheat re- 
maining in western Canada, due to 
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the higher priority given to shipping 
millable grades, may result in in- 
creased livestock production there. 
Last year farmers showed no great 
desire to step up feeding, but indica- 
tions are that they now recognize 
they can get a greater return by feed- 
ing rather than turning feed wheat 
over to the wheat board. 
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WINTER FLAXSEED 
GOAL CUT ONE THIRD 

WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, an- 
nounced acreage goals for the 1952 
flaxseed crop in the three winter 
growing states—aArizona, California 
and Texas. 

Acreage goals for the 1952 harvest 
are: Arizona 10,000 acres, California 
75,000 acres and Texas 150,000 acres 
This suggested three-state goal of 
235,000 acres is about two thirds of 
their average seedings during the 
past five years. The 1947-51 average 
plantings are: Arizona 24,000, Cali- 
fornia 129,000 acres and Texas 194,- 
000 acres. 

These 1952 production goals, with 
average conditions, should provide 
2,715,000 bu., distributed as follows: 
Arizona 215,000 bu., California 1,600,- 
000 bu. and Texas 900,000 bu. 

The suggested 1952 fall-sown flax- 
seed goals should be regarded as 
maximum acreages, in view of the 
urgent need for other crops, espe- 
cially feed grains, which are adapted 
to these areas, the secretary said. 
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MILL FLOUR INVENTORY 
SHOWS SLIGHT DECLINE 


WASHINGTON—The Bureau of 
the Census reported a decline of about 
one third million sacks in the flour 
stocks held by mills at the end of 
the second quarter June 30, as com- 
pared with the inventories at the 
end of the first quarter March 31. 

The total at the end of-the second 
quarter was shown as 4,461,000 sacks, 
compared with 4,803,000 March 31. 

A year ago the stocks held by mills 
totaled 4,635,000 sacks. 

Rye flour stocks held by mills June 
30, 1951, totaled 81,000 sacks, com- 
pared with 69,000 sacks for the pre- 
vious quarter and 75,000 June 31, 1950. 

UNITED STATES FLOUR STOCKS BY 

QUARTERS 
The following table shows the stock of 


wheat flour and rye flour in the U.S. by 
quarters as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
(in thousand sacks) 
Wheat Rye 

Quarter ended flour* flourt 
Jur 30, 1951 4,461 81 
March 31, 1951 4,803 69 
Dec 31, 1950 6.011 91 
Sey 0, 19 4,931 100 
Jur 1950 4,635 75 
March 31, 195 . 4,911 97 
Dec 1, 1949 4,998 73 
Sept. 30, 19 4,747 78 
June 30, 1949 4,550 49 
March 1, 1949 5,488 67 
Dec 31, 1948 5,118 74 
Sept. 30, 1948 4,847 78 
June 30, 1948 ° 4,595 100 
March 31 1948 5,031 98 
Dec 1 1947 ° 5,912 107 
Sept $0, 1947 4,946 103 
June 30, 1947 4,384 61 
March 31, 1947 5,570 74 

*Data through the quarter ended June 30 
1947, represent actual inventories of all 
mills regardless of size; data for subsequent 
quarters are partially estimated, based on 
reports from mills with a daily capacity of 
401 sacks or more 

?tData for all quarters represent actual 
inventories of all mills reporting 


MAY AND JUNE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Flour production by states in the U.S 
for May and June 1951, as reported by 
the Bureau of Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce (in sacks, 100's omitted) 

State May June 
California 387 179 


Colorado 340 < 
Illinois 1,133 977 
Indiana 198 213 
lowa 201 239 
Kansas 3,049 R00 
Michigan 3 
Minnesota 2,355 2,166 





Missouri 1,811 1,702 
Montana 240 § 
Nebraske 481 458 
New York 080 1.920 
North Da 178 12 
Oh 704 40 
Oregon 504 414 
Oklahoma 739 634 
Texas 958 875 
Utah 303 13 
Washington 777 677 
Wisconsin 165 181 
Other states 1,550 1,368 
Total - 18,566 17,115 
Data for 1950-51 are estimated, based on 
reports from mills with a daily capacity 
yver 400 sacks. Estimates are shown only 
for states in which the mills reporting 
ach month accounted for more than 90% 
f the 4 production during the year 


ending Dec x1, 1949 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADDITIONAL RAINFALL 
FOR AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA—Ad- 
ditional rains over the wheat produc- 
ing areas of Western Australia have 
been received and in some sections 
there has been too much precipitation 
which will cause some loss of crops. 

The one exception is Queensland, 
which is now capable of producing 
about 8% of the Australian crop. 
This region is too dry and rains are 
urgently needed. 

In New South Wales the acreage 
reduction is considerable, possibly 
somewhere between 15 and 20%, but 
the crops generally in that state are 
in satisfactory condition, except for 
the damage from excess rainfall. 

Crops are progressing satisfactorily 
in Western and South Australia. The 
success of the Australian wheat crop, 
as previously reported, depends large- 
ly on a good spring rain. It is diffi- 
cult to arrive at an accurate pic- 
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ture of the acreage actually sown to 
wheat this year. 

S. M. Kimpton of W. S. Kimpton 
& Sons, said that “it looks as though 
a 10% reduction in acreage is some- 
where near the mark, being highest 
in New South Wales and Victoria 
where mixed farms have gone in more 
for sheep, owing to the high price 
of wool. With this reduction in acre- 
age we will need to have exceptional 
yields per acre to reap a better than 
average crop.” 

In New South Wales, the largest 
flour milling state, the shortage of 
wheat this season has forced mills to 
reduce running time to approximately 
75% of capacity. In the other mill- 
ing states, however, there is sufficient 
export business and grain to keep the 
mills running full time. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT ASSOCIATION 
CHANGES COMMITTEES 


WASHINGTON—Changes in per- 
sonnel of two committees of the Flour 
Millers Export Assn. have been an- 
nounced by the association. 

V. B. Smith, Sperry Division, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., San Francisco, re- 
places Carl Schenker, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Portland, on the package differ- 
entials committee. 

Two members were added to the 
Pacific area committee, replacing Mr. 
Schenker. They are Vincent Miller, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Portland, and 
P. I. Welk, Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash. V. B. Smith 
was named chairman of that com- 
mittee, in place of H. W. Taylor, Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
who remains a committee member. 

The rest of the committee assign- 
ments (reported in The Northwestern 
Miller Aug. 14, 1951, page 33) are 
unchanged. 

Mr. Schenker has been transferred 
by Pillsbury Mills to New York, 
where he will be head of the com- 
pany’s overseas division. Mr. Miller 
has just been transferred to the Port- 
land export office from San Fran- 
cisco. (See story on page 16.) 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Farm Construction 
Costs in 1949 Total 
1.6 Billion Dollars 


WASHINGTON — Farmers spent 
1.6 billion dollars to build, improve 
and repair their houses and other 
farm buildings in 1949, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has reported 
on the basis of preliminary findings 
of a survey of farmhouses and con- 
struction made last year by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. This 
total includes credit purchases but 
not the value of farmers’ own labor. 
The survey covered only farms of 
three acres or more with agricultural 
production valued at $150 or more in 
1949 or 1950 and having resident 
operators. 

Of the 1.6 billion dollars, 935 mil- 
lion went for house building, improve- 
ment and repair; and 690 million was 
for service buildings. This total for 
1949 compares with expenditures of 
13 billion dollars on farm construc- 
tion in 1946, the only other year for 
which there has been a nation wide 
survey. The expenditure in 1949 of 
935 million dollars for work on all 
houses compares with outlays of 695 
million dollars in 1946 for operators’ 
dwellings only. The expenditure in 
1949 of 690 million dollars for service 
buildings only compares with outlays 
of 619 million in 1946 for service 
buildings and tenant housing. 

The expenditure on dwellings in- 
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CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the U.S. as reported by the Bureau of the Census of the 


U.S. Department of Commerce: 


Daily 

24-hour 
Wheat flour production capacity Wheat Flour 
(thousand sacks) Offal Wheat in wheat flour extrac 
Average Calendar produc ground? flourf production tion 
working month tion (1,000 (1,000 as % of rate** 
dayt total (tons) bu.) sacks) capacity§ (%) 
815 17,115 341,866 39,948 1,132 72.0 71.4 
843 18,556 367,172 43,007 1,131 74.6 71.9 
822 17,258 337,876 39.919 1,133 72.5 72.0 
897 19,737 38v,312 45,820 1,140 78.7 71.8 
938 18,762 372,315 43,558 1,140 82.3 71.8 
1,011 22,244 441,830 61,519 1,144 88.4 719 
835 18,360 369,090 42,690 1,170 71.3 71.7 
803 17,675 353,333 41,065 1,166 68.9 71.7 
948 18,970 382,753 44.175 1,163 $1.6 71.6 
916 21,079 422,168 49,099 1,161 79,6 71.5 
943 18,869 374,335 43,807 1,147 82.3 71.8 
855 18,811 374,874 43,719 1,147 74.5 71.7 
881 18,498 377,024 42,901 1,147 76.8 71.8 
983 19,658 389,965 45,646 1,146 85.8 71.9 


Figures represent production of a!l commercial mills. About 96% of the totals are 
reported by the 400 largest mills and the balance estimated. Estimates for mills not reporting 


monthly are based upon 1949 annual reports. 


tThe number of working days per month ts computed on the basis of a five-day week 
with allowance for the following holidays: Jan. 1, May 30, July 4, Labor Day, Thanks- 


giving Day and Dec. 25 


tWheat as purchased, including dockage. 


{The combined daily 24-hour capacity of the small mulls canvassed annually is assumed 
to be constant at the December, 1949, total of 121,000 sacks from May, 1950, forward. 

§Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Saturdays, Sundays and holidays (five-day week 


basis). 


**Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 





cluded 294 million dollars for 83,000 
new farmhouses completed in 1949, 
442 million for major improvements 
to 807,000 existing farmhouses and 
199 million for repairs to 2,146,000 
farmhouses. Outlays on service build- 
ings included 459 million dollars for 
840,000 new structures completed in 
1949, 99 million for major improve- 
ments to 323,000 service buildings and 
132 million for repair of 1,187,000 
service buildings. 

Expenditures for labor were only 
22% of the outlay for labor and 
materials, a low figure in comparison 
with urban costs, reflecting the fact 
that farmers do much of their own 
construction work. 


A sample of about 380 counties 
was used for the survey and with- 
in the counties area sampling was 
used to specify the farms visited. 
More than 16,000 interviews were 
made, which represented 96% of the 
farms in the sample areas. 


———-SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
COTTON GOODS INDEX 19.06 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 19.06, com- 
pared with 23.41 a year ago, Bemis 
burlap index is 39.78 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. 





FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Announces the Ending of the Strike 
at Its Minneapolis Plant— 
Which Began October 23, 1950 
Wage rates are no different than they would have 
been had there been no strike. This level is that al- 
lowable under WSB Regulations and an Agreement 


to apply for an additional 3c per hour to equalize 
with rates that became effective in other plants just 


before the “wage freeze.” 


In fact, Company Policy 


at all of its plants has always been to pay comparable 
rates for similar work with ample opportunity for 
the more skilled and more industrious to earn con- 
siderably more. We believe in this American plan! 
The Contract terms include no substantially differ- 
ent provisions,—mostly changes in wording. 

We regret the loss of wages to employees and our 
loss of production, but we feel it our duty to operate 
the plant, and we are unwilling to relinquish our 


responsibility to others. 


We are especially appreciative of the patience of 
our customers during this period. 


FULTON BAG & 
COTTON MILLS 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews ere for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufecturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these column: is that of the day preceding publication. 








(Continued from page 14) 

prices closed the week 10¢ higher 
after an early dip. Higher cash wheat 
premiums and a short supply of 
wheat resulted in the increase. Quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis: family 
patent $6.30@6.40, bakers patent 
$5.50@5.55, standard $5.35@5.45. 

Oklahoma City: Sales ranged as 
high as 300% but averaged 91%, com- 
pared with 128% the previous week 
and 18% a year ago. Bookings were 
divided 55% to bakers and 45% to 
the family trade. Operations aver- 
aged 77%, compared with 78% a 
week earlier and 85% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged on family 
flour and 5¢ higher on bakery flour. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Aug. 25: carlots, family short 
patent $6.30@7.45, standard patent 
$6.05@7.15; bakery, unenriched short 
patent $6@6.10, standard patent $5.85 
@5.95, straight grade $5.80@5.90; 
truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand last week was 
quite active, and total sales probably 
averaged 175 to 200% of capacity, 
which was mostly bakery business. 
Running time was about unchanged 
at four days’ average. Prices were 
unchanged to slightly lower. Quo- 
tations Aug. 25‘ family extra high 
patent $7@7.20, high patent $6.70@ 
6.90; standard bakers, unenriched 
$5.80@6; first clears, unenriched 
$4.95@5.10, delivered Texas common 


points. 
Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat 
mills soared to 231% of five-day ca- 
pacity last week as a large number of 
bakers and a few jobbers entered the 
market for September and forward 
supplies. While the volume of trade 
represented a substantial improve- 
ment over the previous week's trade- 
73% of capacity—the buying was 
short of the quantity regarded as the 
seasonal peak in demand for forward 
supplies. Sales during the correspond- 
ing week a year ago averaged 56% 
of capacity. In 1950, the seasonal high 
point in sales was reached the week 
of Labor Day, with sales at 296% 
of six-day capacity. 

Heavy buying during the early part 
of the week developed on market 
strength, with buyers covering needs 
for up to 90 days forward, and in a 
few instances 120 days. Individual 
sales ranged up to 30,000 sacks, with 
a heavy scattering of 10,000 and 20,- 
000-sack lots and single car business 
helping to expand the total. 

Later in the period the offer of a 
10¢ sack discount on flour shipped be- 
fore Sept. 15 brought in additiona) 
business for the nearby position. A 
strong spot millfeed market made the 
discounts possible, similar to the situ- 
ation a few months back. 

Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis 
showed improvement last week and 
early this week, and an easier market 
developed. A definite sign of strength 
at this point probably would stir a 
considerable amount of additional for- 
ward. sales, mill sales managers say, 
as buyers definitely are in a mood to 
talk business if it becomes apparent 


that the most opportune time to pur- 
chase has arrived. 

Operations at Minneapolis mills av- 
eraged 89% of five-day capacity last 
week, compared with 87% the previ- 
ous week and 97% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 86% of capacity, compared with 
85% the preceding week and 95% a 
year ago. Shipments from all spring 
wheat mills averaged 84% of capac- 
ity, compared with 86% the previous 
week. 

Sales of family flour 
with prices unchanged. 

Quotations Aug. 27: standard pat- 
ent $5.70@6, short patent $5.80@6.10, 
high gluten $6.15@6.45, established 
brands of family flour $6.55@7.65, 
first clear $5.65@6.25, whole wheat 
$5.50 @5.80. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Sales of 
flour were reported fair, with ship- 
ping directions rated all the way from 
slow to good. Production averaged 
85% of capacity, compared with 84% 
the previous week and 93% a year 
ago. 


were slow, 


East 


New York: Flour sales showed a 
general increase last week, sparked 
by a discount of 10¢ sack for deliv- 
ery by Sept. 15. With stocks in many 
channels at a low point, buyers were 
ready to purchase, and the price con- 
cession gave the necessary incentive. 

Jobbers and bakers of all sizes cov- 
ered a fair share of their 90-day re- 
quirements for spring and Kansas 
flours, and chain bakers’ takings of 
southwesterns ran into the hundred 
thousands figure for September needs 


alone. At the close of the week all of 
these requirements had not been met, 
and buyers’ price ideas were too low 
for mills’ acceptance. 

All grades of springs participated 
in a moderate way, with clears again 
offered more freely. From the South- 
west, standard and _ intermediate 
grades had a better demand than 
others and cake flour sales were light, 
with a sprinkling of high ratio sales. 

Prices were approximately 10¢ low- 
er, without considering the 10¢ dis- 
count for nearby shipment. 

Quotations Aug. 25: spring high 
glutens $6.62@6.80, standard patents 
$6.17@6.35, clears $6.10@6.25; south- 
western short patents $6.20@6 35, 
standard patents $6@6.18; high ratio 
short patents $6.90@7.50, straights 
$5.50@6.15. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of hard winter 
Kansas flour were of sizable amounts 
last week. A discount of 10¢ was giv- 
en if deliveries were made before 
Sept. 15, and this stimulated buying. 
Although sales were large, they were 
not up to last year at the same pe- 
riod, and it was thought that the of- 
ferings of a discount for early deliv- 
eries may have hindered some buy- 
ing because they thought that prices 
might go lower when this discount 
was given. 

When a discount of 10¢ was also 
made on spring wheat patents, buying 
increased and a large amount of 
spring wheat sales were made. Com- 
mitments were made for as long as 
120 days, but 30- to 60-day commit- 
ments were more usual. 

Sales of soft wheat cake and pastry 
flours were moderate. Family patent 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 


Exporting countries — Tota! sales, 1,000 bu. — 


— 

Importing Guaranteed -———United States* 
countries— purch., bu. Wheat Flour 

Austria 11,023 797 

Belgium 20,26 1,593 66 

Bolivia 2.756 386 211 

Brazil 3,22 5,111 

Ceylon 6 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dom. Republict 

Ecuadort 

Egypt 3.397 

El Salvador 0 156 

Germany 66,13 


1,448 
349 
3.455 
334 
558 


Greece 
Guatemala 
Haitit 
Hondurast 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Ireland 
Israel 

Italy .. 
TOPOM 2. ccecces 
Lebanont 
Liberiat 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway . 
Panamat 
Peru 
Philippines 
Portugal 


"146 


Saudi Arabia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Un. of 8. Africa 
U. K ° : 
Venezuela 

Total 48,755 
Guaranteed quantities 

Balance 


(exporting countries) 


63,118 
55,149 
192,931 


Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
797 

464 4,123 
367 


1,396 
1,359 


34,850 >, 358 12 26 


88.700 32,979 1,089 580,917 


53.850 07,621 4,089 457,591 


*Sales confirmed bw CCC through Aug. 21, 1951. tSales recorded by Wheat Council 


through Aug. 17, 1951. tQuota filled. 
r 


sales, while increased, were of mod- 
erate volume. 

There was a pickup in directions. 

Bakers, both retail and wholesale, 
including chains, are now stocking up 
on flour, and while a few still believe 
flour prices are due for a fall, the 
majority seem convinced that prices 
now quoted are a safe buying point. 

Quotations Aug. 25: hard winter 
bakers standard patent $5.92@6.14, 
medium patent $5.97@6.19, short pat- 
ent $6.03@6.34; spring standard $6.25 
@6.50, medium patent $6.30@6.53, 
short patent $6.35@6.55; clears $6.16 
@6.54; high gluten $6.67@6.90; fam- 
ily flour, advertised brands $7.77@8, 
other brands $6.34@6.80; pastry and 
cake flours $5.66@7.25; Pacific Coast 
pastry flour $6.20. 


Philadelphia: A report that large 
chain bakers were embarking on a 
new purchasing program brought nu- 
merous small and medium-sized op- 
erators into the local flour market 
last week to produce the best activity 
of recent weeks. The origin of the 
expansion on the buying side, with- 
out any price concession from mills, 
seemed to indicate a steadier under- 
tone than most members of the trade 
believed prevalent. 

However, some attached consider- 
able importance to the narrowing of 
the spread between higher proteins 
and standard patent, something which 
came about through a 10¢ sack reduc- 
tion from a week earlier in both 
spring and family and high gluten. 
Recently, a number of observers had 
been expressing the opinion that the 
differential between grades was some- 
thing which required adjustment be- 
fore dealings could expand. 

Mill representatives say that the 
coverage thus accomplished ranges 
up to 90 days for the larger establish- 
ments, with buying interest drying 
up at that point. They had expected 
a period of quiet to follow while some 
of these newly-added supplies were 
worked off, unless a sharp reaction 
developed in the market. 

Now they are not so sure of that 
appraisal. The suddent termination 
of the cease-fire negotiations in Korea 
might induce bakery operators to con- 
tract further ahead. 

An undetermined factor from a pro- 
duction man’s standpoint is the 
amount of flour which will be needed 
to meet consumer demand for baked 
goods. Right now it is at a low level, 
but improvement is foreseen after 
Labor Day, the conclusion of the va- 
cation season. 

Quotations Aug. 25: spring family 
$7.75@8, high gluten $6.95@7.05, 
short patent $6.50@6.60, standard 
$6.40@6.50, first clear $6.30@6.40; 
hard winter short patent $6.20@6.30, 
standard $6.10@6.20; soft winter 
standard $5.35@5.65. 

Boston: Flour quotations were gen- 
erally lower in the Boston market 
last week. At the close of the week’s 
trading, quotations were at the bot- 
tom, but outward signs indicated 
that sufficient buying interest had 
been attracted to stem the decline. 
Also tending to strengthen the mark- 
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et was the break-down in the Korean 
negotiations, a factor which stimu- 
lated buying interest in quarters that 
have been operating on a hand-to- 
mouth scale for some months. 

Springs finished 2 to 9¢ lower while 
hard winters were under more con- 
certed pressure and lost 4 to 14¢. 
Soft wheat flours were steady all 
week and failed to show any price 
variation. 

While most flour purchases were 
not too impressive as measured by 
the volume of individual sales, the 
activity was sufficiently widespread 
to embrace all segments of the trade, 
bringing commitments to a point com- 
parable with the most active weeks 
in recent months. However there 
still is a sizable bloc in the local area 
awaiting the flush of the spring wheat 
marketing movement before extend- 
ing inventory positions beyond an- 
ticipated 30-day needs. 

Quotations Aug. 25: Spring short 
patents $6.45@6.52, standards $6.28 
@6.35, high gluten $6.80@7.00, first 
clears $6.26@6.46: hard winter short 
patents $6.08@6.21, standards $6.00 
@6.11, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.27 
@6.47; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.52@6.27; high ratio $6.47@7.52; 
family $8.22. 


Central West 


Chicago: The breakdown of peace 
talks in Korea coupled with low in- 
ventories put some pressure on flour 
buyers in the central states area last 
week, and the sales pace perked 
up a trifle. However, bakers as a 
whole were not buying for long-range 
shipment. 

Most of the sales of hard spring 
wheat flour were attracted by a 10¢ 
discount for shipment prior to Sept- 
ember 15. Bookings of 5,000 to 10,000 
sacks for more than 60 days ahead 
were rare. 

A slight upturn developed in the 
demand for spring wheat flour, per- 
haps presaging a heavy booking 
splurge which usually is expected at 
this time of year. Most bakers, how- 
ever, appear to think lower prices 
can be expected, and hold their bids 
20@25¢ below mill asking prices. 

Soft wheat flour sales were slow 
in the early part of the period, but 
picked up noticeably the last two 
days. Total sales for the week prob- 
ably amounted to a little less than 
100% of capacity. The business was 
about evenly divided between crack- 
er, cookie and cake flour. 

Family flour sales were generally 
slow, but better than for several 
weeks. Most outlets are pretty well 
stocked, but mills look for a renewal 
of orders when vacations are over 
and the fall school term starts. There 
should be a pick-up in home baking. 

Quotations Aug. 25: Spring top 
patent $5.68@6, standard $5.78@ 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 
fo July 31, °5 

Aug. Aug Aug. Aug 

1 4 23 24 

$1.58 $1.5 
s 1.48 1.51 1.5 
4 1.44 1.47 1 
9 1.49 1.52 1.52 
oast 29 1.29 1.32 1 
(Wheat, in 
To July 31, °5 


Aug 
Gulf* y $1.55 
Gulft 
Gulft 
East ( 
West ( 


oast 


1 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1 


cents per bu.) 


Aug 


Aug. 
1 9 


Aug. 

Gulf* 

Gulft 54 

Gulft 52 

East Coast § 

West Coast 5 50 51 
*Gulf 

Middle 

islands 
tGult 
tGulf 

Mexico 


59 g 
51 51 
Mediterranean, 
Africa and adjacent 


to all of Europe 
East, all of 


to Far East and adjacent areas 
to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
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5.90, clear $5.06@5.70; hard winter 
short $5.75@5.88, 95% patent $5.65 
@5.78, clear $5.03; family flour $7.90; 
soft winter short $6.75@7.01, stand- 
ard $5.55@6.02, clear $5.72@5.90. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported sales 
last week were very good and that 
a great deal of activity on the part 
of the trade was experienced. Ship- 
ping directions were reported as fair. 
The demand for clear flours continued 
to be good. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills report- 
ed brisk sales during the week, par- 
ticularly to the hard wheat flour 
bakery trade, both chains and inde- 
pendents, although the independent 
plants exhibited slight inclination to 
buy for shipment beyond 60 days. The 
feeling still exists within the flour 
trade that when the full weight of 
the spring wheat movement is felt, 
prices will work somewhat lower. Soft 
wheat flour buyers, who had bought 
extensively two weeks earlier, showed 
little interest in fresh purchases. 
Prices of both hard and soft wheat 
high grade flours were 5@15¢ higher. 
Clears remained in fair demand, with 
prices about 5¢ over the previous 
week. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Aug. 23: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.65, ordinary 
$5.85, top hard $7.60, ordinary $5.75; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.55, 
cake $6.55, pastry $5.50, soft straights 
$5.65, clears $5.20; hard winter short 
patent $5.95, standard patent $5.80, 
clears $5.55; spring short patent $6.05, 
standard $5.95, clear $5.75, low pro- 
tein clears $5.35. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The market moved up 
slightly last week, based on chang- 
ing values of soft wheats, while the 
hard wheat blends held stationary. 
Domestic business was somewhat im- 
proved as buyers decided that wheat 
will not go much lower and began 
to put some of their requirements 
on the books, and some PMA busi- 
ness was split among several of the 
Coast mills. A limited amount of 
Philippine business was in the offing. 
While production did not improve 
during the week, at least prospects 
for improvement in the grind seemed 
to be a bit better. Family patent 
$7.30, bluestem $6.33, bakery $6.43, 
pastry $6.07. 

Portland: Flour bookings continued 
to show but a slight increase in the 
domestic field, with some buying go- 
ing on. But generally there was an air 
of caution displayed. Increasing wheat 
prices brought in some buying, but 
no one seems to be afraid of the mar- 
ket getting away from them. 

PMA bought 180,000 sacks flour the 
middle of last week, but the business 
went to only three mills. Export book- 
ings continued very small, and mills 
were waiting for the Philippines to 
open up. Size of the Canadian crop 
is expected to hold them back from 
heavy buying for the time being. 

Flour quotations Aug. 25: high glu- 
ten $6.60, all Montana $6.42, fancy 
hard wheat clears $6.24, bluestem 
bakers $6.29, cake $7.15, pastry $6.28, 
whole wheat 100% $6.11, graham 
$5.75, cracked wheat $5.80. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The outlook for 
the Canadian export trade changed 
perceptibly at the end of the week 
when cables were received from Brit- 
ish buyers calling for quotations for 
August-September mill shipment for 
consideration by the Ministry of Food 
Aug. 27. Fears had been expressed 
that no business would be placed 
until October because of the delay in 
settling the dispute over the ad- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Svring standard 

Spring first clear 

Mard winter family 

Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clea 
Soft winter family 

Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard : 
Soft winter straight .. 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, standard, bulk 


family 

top patent 
high gluten 
short 


$...@. 
5.68 @6. 
8. 


ven 
5.78 @65. 
5.06@5 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard . 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, standard, 


family .... 
high gluten 
short 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


*In cottons, Fort William basis. 


5.50@6.15 


or e@ «-> 
6.46@6.51 


00 


90 
70 


£.75@5.05 
3.75 @ 4.05 
5.90@6.00 


$7.75 @8.00 
6.95 @ 7.05 
6.50@6.60 
6.40@6.50 
6.30@6.40 
6.20@6.30 
6.10@6.20 

oo @. 


Spring top 
Spring second patent. 


$6.55@7.65 $... 
ove vey 
6.15@6.45 
5.80@6.10 
5.70@ 6.00 
5.65@6.25 
-+-@ . 


Mpls. Kans. 


2 


Pore. .... 
2a 7+ 


2 
_— 
.- ssce 


Seeesseae2sees 


oo @ avs 


Phila. 


$. 

6.804 
6.45@ 
6.28@ 
6.264 
6.08@ 
6.004 


~-@. 
5.35 @5.65 
5.40@ 5.60 
..-@ 


a. 


patent 


Ontario soft winters 


es 


@. 
-@. 
Boston 
go « 


City 8t. Louis 


$7.77@ 8.00 
6.67@6.90 
6.35 @ 6.55 
6.25 @6.50 
6.16@ 6.64 
6.03@6.34 
5.92@6.14 

ar see 


7.00 
6.62 
6.35 
6.46 
6.21 
6.11 
8.22 

27 


27 


agesesessesseaaces 


oo. 


Toronto 


Buffalo 


*Winnipeg 


$...@11.60 $11.056@11.55 


-.-@11.10 
5.00@ 5.25 


10.55@ 11.05 
@. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 1 

Chicago 
Spring bran és .. @61.50 Bess 
Hard winter bran .. @ .... . 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


-@ 
“* -@ 
-@.. 
- @63.00 
- - @67.00 
@71.00 


Buffalo 


a ® $ 
a 
-@ 


a 
..@ 
-@ 


Spring bran ent 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 

Red dog 


a 
--@ 


. a 
. -.@ 
Spring bran 


Toronto ety 
55.00 @ 59.00 


‘Winnipeg 


00-Tb. 


Minneapolis 


57.50 


58. 50 


1. @64.50 


67.50 


Philadelphia 


67.00 
71.00 


79.00 


sacks, f.o.b. at 


Kansas City 


$. a 
55.50 @ 56.00 
-@ 


coos@ oo 
56.76 @ 57.50 
oo-@..-- 


Boston 

@ 68.00 

@ 69.00 
oo 

a 
Shorts 


+++ 69.00 
60,00 @ 63,00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Ft. William basie. 


indicated points 
St. Louts 
@. 5 
a ° 
@ 62.00 
4a ‘ 
@ 63.00 
@.. 
Pittsburgh 
$65.70 @ 69.25 
67.70 @ 69.75 
1.20@ 74.20 
5.20@ 78.20 
Middlings 
$....@70.00 
61.00 @64.00 


a 


-@ 


a 
“ 


Ft. Worth 
eo. 


ovee@ eaes 

65.00 @ 66.00 
.+@.. 

67.00 @ 68.00 


Atianta 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 


Chicago. 





_ 
Sept. 


241% 
241% 


Mar. 
245% 
246% 
246% 
247% 
247% 


YE- 


Sept. 
232% 
234% 
234% 
238 
236% 


FLAXSEED 


Kansas City —. 


Dec. 
235% 


May sept. 
340 
342 
343% 
345 
345 





Winnipeg 


Aug. 3 
Aug. ! 
Aug. 2 
Aug. 2 
Aug. 2 


Dec. 
165% 
167% 
165% 
167 
168% 
167% 


162% 


Dec 
342 
345 
345 
347 
348 
345 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
18, and the corresponding date of a year ago 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on Aug. 


1961 1950 

Baltimore : 6,017 5,434 
Boston ... . ° 694 2 
Buffalo 13,494 1,51 

Afloat 387 
Chicago 
Duluth 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston . 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee .. 
Minneapolis ..... 
New Orleans ... 
New York 

Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria .... 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City ... 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita .... 
Lakes 
Canals 


62 


11,920 
18,277 


8,03 
1,18 


2 


Totals 220,426 29,80 


7-—Co 
1961 


3 
7 1, 


7 % 
o 3, 


é 


6 38, 


rn— 
1950 


686 22 100 
711 
$11 
679 11,494 
065 


659 1,405 


3,755 
2.206 3,166 


926 20,803 26,602 


20 41 


1,342 100 


4,879 
325 


3,192 


2,555 
394 
8,332 


7-—Oats——. ——Rye——_ --Barley— 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
AN 


161 
2,190 


247 
103 


6,130 20.478 17.571 
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NEW OFFICERS—Pictured at the recent directors’ meeting of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants are the organization’s new officers, left to 
right: William Conklin, vice president; Howard J. Benson, associate execu- 
tive director; Norman Dailey, vice president; Austin W. Carpenter, secretary- 
treasurer and executive director, and Arthur B. Stover, president. Edward 
Rubinoff, first vice president, was not present when the picture was taken. 





dition of a 6¢ bu. carrying charge. 
The prospect of writing some U.K. 
business for G. R. flour this week 
encouraged the trade because it will 
enable the mills to maintain produc- 
tion. Sales are to be part of the 
350,000-ton flour deal negotiated 
within the International Wheat 
Agreement by the British and Can- 
adian governments. 

No indication of the method of 
dealing with the carrying charges 
has been given. Official sources had 
previously indicated that current 
deals must bear the charge and that 
there would be no question of a re- 
fund in the event of the Council's 
decision going against the importers. 

Inquiries from other overseas cus- 
tomers are few, but these are ex- 
pected to increase in volume within 
the next few weeks. 

Good amounts are still being taken 
by domestic buyers. Quotations Aug. 
25: Top patent springs for use in Can- 
ada $11.60 bbl., seconds $11.10 bbl., 
bakers $11.00 bbl., all less cash dis- 
counts in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 
30¢ bbl. added for cartage where used. 

One small parcel of winter wheat 
flour was worked this week, but in 
the main the trade is slow due to the 
prevailing high price which stems 
from the heavy demand for export 
wheat. Quotations Aug. 25: Export 
$5.00@5.20 per 100-lb. export cottons, 
f.a.s. Montreal or Halifax. 

The demand for export winter 
wheat tailed off early in the week, 
but it suddenly revived with renewed 
demands from overseas sources. 
Prices had started to slide but they 
rallied with the prospect of more 
business. Quotations Aug. 25: $2.05 
@2.10 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 


Winnipeg: Export sales of Canadi- 
an flour increased last week, with 
total business worked amounting to 
230,000 bbl. of which less than 15,- 
000 bbl. were listed as Class 2 sales. 
The latter went to Japan, E! Sal- 
vador and Tangier. IWA sales, in 
addition to the U.K., included Ecu- 
ador, Costa Rica, Venezuela, Peru, 
Hong Kong and Netherlands Guiana. 
Domestic flour trade is considered 
reasonably good for this season of 
the year, and prices are firm. Stocks 
are ample for present requirements. 
Quotations Aug. 25: top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary $11.05@11.55, second patents 
$10.55@11.05, second patents to 
bakers $9.95@10.15; all prices cash 
carlots. 


Vancouver: Canadian flour export- 
ers are still generally marking time 
pending clarification of the output 
of the new grain crop. Practically 
no new export business has been 


done here for some weeks, and lit- 
tle is anticipated until next month. 

One bright sign in the Far East- 
ern picture is the visit here of a 
considerable number of Japanese re- 
cently looking for Canadian flour 
suppliers as well as grain agencies. 
Nothing new has come from Hong 
Kong in some weeks, but reports 
indicate fairly good supplies on hand 
there, mainly Australian brands. The 
Philippine Islands situation remains 
as unsettled as ever, but cables in- 
dicate that some business may be 
expected in September. 

The domestic picture holds quiet 
and steady. For hard wheat grinds, 
cash car quotations: first patents 
$11.55 in 98’s cottons; bakers pat- 
ents $10.05 in paper bags and $10.45 
in cottons; western pastry flour to 
the trade $11.55@11.95, cake flour 
$11.55 @13.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices are up 
$2@3.50 ton early this week, com- 
pared with a week earlier, but values 
are off somewhat from the peak 
reached last week. Despite a tapering 
off in interest, values were holding 
fairly firm Aug. 27. Quotations: bran 
$57.50, standard midds. $58.50, flour 
midds. $64.50, red dog $67.50. 

Duluth: Demand was good last 
week, the trend was higher and sup- 
plies were limited. Quotations: pure 
bran $57.50@58.50, standard bran 
$57@58, standard midds. $57.50@ 
58.50, flour midds. $63.50@64.50, 
mixed feeds $58@59, red dog $67 
@68. 

Kansas City: Millfeed demand fell 
back for the first time in several 
weeks on Aug. 24-25, and by this week 
values were down $1@1.50 from the 
season’s top established last week. 
Offerings were somewhat improved 
due to better forward flour sales. Thus 
buyers of offal were becoming a little 
more selective. Quotations Aug. 27: 
bran $55.50@56, shorts $56.75 @57.50, 
sacked, Kansas City 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
strong last week, with bran in strong- 
er demand than shorts. Supplies were 
inadequate. Prices, especially for im- 
mediate shipment, were sharply high- 
er. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Aug. 24: bran $57@57.25, shorts 
$58.75@59. Bran advanced $4@4.25 
ton and shorts $2.75 ton, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prives con- 
tinued to advance, with bran clos- 
ing the week $3.50 higher and shorts 
up $2.50. As the price advanced, de- 
mand declined and current prices 
appeared to be at a peak. Carlot 


quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$56.50@57, shorts $58.50@59. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $6 higher and shorts $4 high- 
er. Supplies were inadequate. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$57.50@58, gray shorts $59.50@60. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
$4.20 higher on bran and $3 higher 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $59.20@60.20, mill run $60.20 
@61.20, shorts $61.20¢062.20; mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations Aug. 25: 
bran $65@66, gray shorts $67@68; 
$4. higher on bran and $2.50@3 up 
on shorts, compared with the week 
previous; demand was active and sup- 
ply limited. 

Chicago: The upward spiral of mill- 
feeds was halted in the latter part of 
the week ending Aug. 27 at Chicago, 
but not before the milling offals had 
posted new highs since early summer. 
At one time last week, bran reached 
$63 ton, but fell back $1.50 before 
the end of the week. At the close of 
the period, all millfeeds were $2@3.50 
higher than a week ago but below 
best levels of the week. The strong 
demand originating from the South- 
west ran out of steam, causing prices 
to ease. Quotations Aug. 27: bran 
$61.50, standard midds. $63, flour 
midds. $67, red dog $71. 

St. Louis: There was unabated de- 
mand last week for nearby mill- 
feeds, which were practically un- 
available. Nominal value of bran $62, 
shorts $63, St. Louis. 

Boston: Millfeed trading was fairly 
quiet in the Boston market last week 
in the wake of slightly higher prices. 
Most of the sales were of the odd- 
lot variety and for immediate needs. 
Bran finished $1.50@2.50 higher, 
while middlings recorded advances 
ranging up to $1. Mixed feeds closed 
$1 higher; quotations: standard bran 
$68, middlings $69, mixed feeds $70. 

Philadelphia: Continued. upward 
tendencies in the local millfeed mar- 
ket found quotations last week at 
the highest level in about a month. 
Dealers say that demand is concen- 
trated on spot shipment, with little 
interest shown in deferred. Supplies 
are said to be just a little short of 
satisfying inquiry. The Aug. 25 list 
of quotations showed a uniform $2 
advance over the previous week, with 
bran at $67, standard midds. at $71 
and red dog at $79. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeed 
was very good last week. Trading 
was largely confined to small lots 
for immediate needs despite low in- 
ventories. Offerings continued to cov- 
er all needs. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: bran $65.70@69.25, 
standard midds. $67.70@69.75, flour 
midds. $71.20@74.20, red dog $75.20@ 
78.20. 

Seattle: The millfeed situation 
from a standpoint of supplies con- 
tinued just as tight as ever last 
week, and prices were about the 
same as a week earlier, but buyers 
were not too anxious and the mar- 
ket was rather quiet. Limited 
amounts of October were booked dur- 
ing the week at $56.75. September 
quotations ranged from $59 to $60, 
and spot and quick were quoted at 
$60.50@62. Buyers who needed sup- 
plies had to hunt for them, but there 
did not appear to be too many buyers 
in the market. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced 
$2 last week, with demand strong, 
exceeding supply. Mills are working 
to capacity 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. They will take a holi- 
day on Labor day. Bookings run 
through September. Quotations: red 
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bran and mill run $62, middlings $67; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run 
$71, middlings $76; to California: 
red bran and mill run $71.50, mid- 
dlings $76.50, f.o.b. San Francisco. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand re- 
mains at a fairly high level, and 
though supplies of bran and mid- 
dlings are just sufficient to meet re- 
quirements, shorts are scarce. Prices 
remain steady, and the over-all sup- 
ply position will improve as mills 
begin work on the U.K. order for 
August-September shipment. Quota- 
tions Aug. 25: bran $63, shorts $69, 
middlings $70, net cash terms in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Portland: Mill run $61, middlings 
$67 ton. 

Winnipeg: Millfeed prices have 
firmed slightly and small lots ex- 
country elevator warehouses range 
from $1@2 ton higher, largely as a 
result of the increase in local freight 
rates. Demand is good, particularly for 
the movement from Alberta mills to 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba mills to eastern Can- 
ada. Local domestic sales have shown 
some increase and appear to be bet- 
ter than usual for this season of the 
year. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $55@ 
59, shorts $60@63, middlings $61@ 
64; all prices cash carlots; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$4@5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic trade holds 
fairly quiet and steady. No new ex- 
port business has been reported to 
nearby coast states for some time 
now. Cash car quotations: bran 
$59.80, shorts $65.80, middlings 
$66.80. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand re- 
mains steady, though the volume of 
business is not large. No major ac- 
tivity is expected for another three 
weeks when buyers will start plac- 
ing their winter contracts. Quota- 
tions Aug. 25: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
cottons $5.25; oatmeal in 98-lb. cot- 
tons $6.35, f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal is seasonal, but 
mills anticipate some improvement 
within the next two or three weeks. 
Usually trade picks up when schools 
re-open after the summer holidays, 
and harvest operations get under 
way. Only one or two minor lots 
have been worked for export in the 
past week. Prices remain firm. Quo- 
tations Aug. 25: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $4.90@5.10 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.95@6.20; all prices cash carlots. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.59 in 100-Ib. sacks, Aug. 
27, 20-0z. packages $3.65, 48-o0z. pack- 
ages $3.90. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Prices are unchanged 
from a week ago, with demand still 
reported slow. Quotations: pure white 
rye $4.75@5.05, medium rye $4.55@ 
4.85, dark rye $3.75@4.05. 
New York: Sales of rye flour were 


light with limited interest. Pure 
white patents $5.25@5.38. 

Pittsburgh: Moderate amounts of 
rye flour continued to be sold to job- 
bers and bakers throughout the tri- 
state territory. Directions were good. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
pure white rye, No. 1 $5.36@5.50, 
medium $5.15@5.20, dark $4.70@5.29, 
blended $6.36@6.69, rye meal $4.86 
@4.95. 

Chicago: No big movement of rye 
flour was accomplished in the cen- 
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tral states last week, and mills gen- 


erally are puzzled because of the 
inactivity. The most frequent ex- 
planation is that consumers think 


the rye market is vulnerable and are 
distrustful of the market level. Quo- 


tations Aug. 25: white patent rye 
$4.95@5, medium $4.75@4.80, dark 
$3.94@ 4.25. 


Philadelphia: The local rye mar- 
ket last week showed no indication 
of breaking out of its narrow range. 
Reports indicated that most bakers 
were operating on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, placing only small orders at a 
time in the hope there will be a 
price reduction before long. The Aug. 
25 quotation on rye white of $5.40 
@5.60 was unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. 

St. Louis: New sales and ship- 
ping directions continue fair. Pure 
white $5.43, medium $5.23, dark $4.43, 
rye meal $4.93. 

Portland: White 
dark $6.35. 
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Soybean Oil Meal 
Futures Trade 
Set at Chicago 


CHICAGO—Trading in soybean oil 
meal will be initiated at the Chicago 
Board of Trade Aug. 29. Directors 
of the exchange said the move was 
taken in response to a demand from 
feed manufacturers and soybean 
processors. A membership vote ap- 
proved the trading around the middle 
of July. 

Trading will be a continuous af- 
fair, daily from 9:15 a.m. to 1:45 p.m. 


rye $7.45, pure 








The first month to be traded is 
November, followed by December, 
March, May and July. 


Delivery can be made at any quali- 
fied point, with the freight rate ad- 
justed to a Decatur, IIL, basis. Gib- 


son City, Ill, Clinton, Iowa, and 
Kankakee, Ill., as well as Decatur, 
already have qualified. Others are 
in process of being approved. 
Soybean oil meal trading differs 
from grain futures in that it does 


not require a warehouse receipt de- 
livery. It requires a demand cer- 
tificate, the same as is used in the 
Memphis meal market and oil con- 
tracts in New York. The contract 
guarantees that the commodity will 
be loaded in cars during the month 
of delivery. 

For the first time, board of trade 
officials say, the soybean complex 
soybeans, soybean oil and soybean 
oil meal—is being traded at one lo- 
cality. Quotations will be disseminated 


throughout the country on nearly 
600 tickers. 

The soybean oil meal futures con- 
tract calls for a trading unit of 100 
tons, and price fluctuations will be 


recorded in units of 5¢ a ton. 

Soybean oil meal is one of the two 
main products resulting from ‘the 
processing of raw soybeans. The prod- 
uction of soybean oil meal is now 
more than 500 times as large as in 
1925. In 1950, 444 million tons were 
produced. Its production was more 
than double that of cottonseed oil 
meal and about eight times greater 
than that of linseed oil meal. 

Chicago and the board of trade 
are located in the heart of the area 
that harvests nearly three-fourths 
of all the soybeans grown in the 
U.S. Nearly two thirds of the soy- 
bean processing plants are located in 
the same area. 





Venezuelan Mill 
Contract Terms 
Revealed 


WASHINGTON—Copies of a trans- 
lation of the contract between the 
Venezuelan government and Augusto 
de Athayde, Portuguese industrialist, 
have been sent by the Flour Millers 
Export Assn. to its members. The 
contract calls for construction by 
Mr. Athayde of “one or more wheat 
flour mills” in Venezuela. 

It had been reported that Mr. 
Athayde was to erect four flour mills 
in Venezuela (The Northwestern 
Miller, July 17). But later it was 
noted that considerable uncertainty 
regarding the proposal existed (The 
Northwestern Miller, July 24). 
Financing difficulties were reported, 
and some reports from Venezuela 
said Mr. Athayde would not be ale 
to build more than one small mill. 

The translation sent to FMEA 
members—believed to be an exact 
copy of the original—showed that 
Mr. Athayde would be required to 
install one or more mills within two 
years, with right to an additional 
year of delay. 

Certain concessions to the Portu- 
guese industrialist were granted by 
the Venezuelan government. 

Here are some of the provisions 
of the contract, dated June 27: 

“The Contractor will have the right 
to obtain such quantities of wheat 
as his business may require, charging 
it to the quota assigned to Venezuela 
in the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of said international agree- 
ment and without prejudice to the 
rights of other wheat or flour im- 
porters and on the same basis. Only 
after the Venezuelan quota under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
is covered shall the Contractor be 
free to import additional quantities 
of wheat outside of the quota... .” 

“The Executive (government) 
grants to the Contractor exemption 
from all duties imposed on the im- 
portation of wheat .. . equipment 
. . . chemical products . . . and other 
components which may be required 
in the installation and operation of 
the business. . . . Said exemptions 
will be in effect during the life of 
the present contract... .” 


“Unfair Competition” 

“The Executive will protect the 
business of the Contractor from un- 
fair competition. The determination 
of the circumstances which may call 
for action on this obligation will be 
exclusively within the judgment of 
the Federal Executive, the business 
being able, however, to present re- 
quests and reports upon the subject.” 

“The Contractor is obliged to es- 
tablish an experimental station for 
the purpose of developing a type of 
wheat which will thrive and produce 
reasonable yields in the hot zones of 
Venezuela.” 

“The Contractor will be able to 
assign or transfer this contract, in 
each and every particular, only to a 
Venezuelan company... .” 

The duration of the contract is to 
be five years, renewable for two ad- 
ditional periods of five years. The 
exemption from import of raw 
materials is to be in effect for five 
years, with the same renewal provi- 
sions as provided for the length of 
the present agreement. The exemp- 
tions are to start when production 


begins. 
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It was specified that if other simi- 
lar industries are set up in the fu- 
ture, “the division between them and 
the quota assigned to Venezuela un- 
der the IWA will be made in propor- 
tion to the milling capacity of each 
business or industry.” 
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$65,000 ELEVATOR FIRE 

BRUSHVALE, MINN.—The 24,- 
000 bu. Kent-Doran elevator here 
burned recently, with the loss es- 
timated by the owner, Mansfield 
Smith, Breckenridge, Minn., at $65,- 
000. The structure was almost filled 
with grain, when the fire started 
from a gasoline explosion. 











Herman H. Trapp 


H. H. TRAPP TO RETIRE 
ON 53RD ANNIVERSARY 


MINNEAPOLIS — Herman H. 
Trapp, general superintendent of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., will retire 
Sept, 1, 1951, the 53rd anniversary of 
his entry in milling. He has been with 
the Russell-Miller organization since 
1923. 

L. F. Miller, president of the com- 
pany, said in making the announce- 
ment of Mr. Trapp’s retirement, that 
no successor to Mr. Trapp will be ap- 
pointed at this time. Mr. Trapp will 
continue to serve the company in an 
advisory capacity. 

He is a native of Canada and got 
his start in milling in a small mill 
near his home town of Hawkesville, 
Ont. After two years on that job, he 
joined his father in operating a mill 
at Ayton, Ont., and in 1906, upon the 
expiration of their lease, Mr. Trapp 
took a job with the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ft. William, Ont. He stayed with 
that company until 1923 when he 
joined the Russell-Miller organization. 

He was transferred from Minneapo- 
lis to the then new Buffalo plant in 
1924 and remained there as superin- 
tendent until 1940 when he returned 
to Minneapolis to succeed the late 
Arthur Miller as general superintend- 
ent. 

He is a past president of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers and also 
served as its treasurer for 17 years, 
refusing to be a candidate for the 
job at the 1950 meeting of the organi- 
zation. He has been active in the af- 
fairs of the association all during his 
connection with it. 

(Editor’s Note: Mr. Trapp was the 
subject of the cover story in the De- 
cember, 1950, issue of the Milling 
Production Section of The North- 
western Miller.): 


Western Europe 
Harvests Smaller 
Wheat Crops 


LONDON— Although better weath- 
er conditions in the last few weeks of 
the growing period improved harvest 
prospects throughout western Europe, 
stormy weather experienced during 
August has delayed the gathering of 
the crops. 

However, the improvement evident 
during the summer was not sufficient 
to offset the losses in both quantity 
and quality resulting from the ab- 
normally wet fall and spring. The 
greatest reductions are apparent in the 
major wheat growing countries but 
some of the smaller producers are 
reporting improved outturns. 

The over-all European picture will 
be improved by better yields in east- 
ern Europe, but information from 
this quarter is too scanty to permit 
a detailed assessment. Last year the 
total outturn for both east and west, 
but excluding Russia, was more than 
a billion and a half bushels. 

Russian reports, following the usual 
form, are also optimistically worded, 
but market. men see no reason to 
doubt statements that there will be 
an export surplus this year for sale 
to the west. Negotiations for an inter 
European wheat agreement are seen 
as the preliminary to some sales being 
made. 

The U.K. is among the countries 
showing a reduced output of wheat. 
Due to the adverse weather in the 
fall the acreage sown was sliced from 
last year’s figure of 2,476,000 acres 
to 2,070,000 acres, and with a reduced 
yield of 36 bu. to the acre compared 
with last year’s 38 bu. the deficiency 
will be in the region of 15 million 
bushels. 

The Italian yield also will be lower 
by approximately 40 million bushels 
with a harvest of 245 million bushels. 
The French estimate indicates a pos- 
sible yield of 256 million bushels, com- 
pared with 283.3 million a year ago. 
The position in Belgium is reported 
to be unsatisfactory, the harvest being 
described as the worst for some years. 

The Scandinavian situation is no 
better than last year and Sweden is 
expected to be listed as a wheat im- 
porter this season. In Finland the 
crop is 25% below normal. In Ger- 
many the expectation is slightly bet- 
ter than last year when the outturn 
was 95.5 million bushels. The bread 
grain import figure including consum- 
er and reserve requirements has been 
set at 4.2 million metric tons. 


Spanish Harvest Bigger 

Of the smaller producing countries, 
Spain and Portugal turn in the most 
optimistic reports. The harvest in the 
former country is described as the 
biggest for many years, while in the 
latter wheat production is assessed 
at 29% higher than normal. Both 
Yugoslavia and Greece report better 
than usual wheat harvests. 

In eastern Europe Czechoslovakia is 
the only country providing an adverse 
report, and this is attributed to bad 
weather at harvest time. Other coun- 
tries indicate that the crops will be 
above normal, and Rumania has al- 
ready stated that the wheat surplus 
available for export will be in the 
region of 1.5 million tons. 

In the Middle East the situation is 
less favorable, only Turkey, Iraq and 
Egypt reporting satisfactory positions. 
The Egyptian authorities have fore- 
cast a crop of 1.2 million metric tons, 
200,000 tons better than last year. 
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DALLAS, TEXAS—Net income of 
Burrus Mills, Inc. (newly adopted 
name of the Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co.), Dallas, amounted to $1,- 
010,778 in the fiscal year ending May 
31, compared with $1,015,934 in the 
preceding year, the annual report to 
stockholders shows. Both unit produc- 
tion and sales volume in dollars 
showed a substantial increase, Jack 
P. Burrus, president, said in the re- 
port. Gross sales volume was $68,238,- 
584, compared with $45,889,315 in the 
preceding year. 

Earnings per common share in the 
1950-51 year were $2.19, compared 
with $2.21 in the preceding year and 
$2.42 in 1948-49. Dividends of 50¢ per 
share have been paid. 

Mr. Burrus reported a gain in flour 
volume during the past year and said 
steps are being taken to increase the 
volume of flour further. In the for- 
mula feed division, tonnage and dollar 
volume sales increased, and the presi- 
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BURRUS MILLS, INC., EARNINGS 
REPORTED AT $2.19 PER SHARE 


Jack P. Burrus, President of Firm, Says Both Flour and 
Feed Sales Up in Volume; Dividends of 50c 
Per Share Have Been Paid 


dent said that worthwhile progress is 
being made in that division. The bag 
division of the company increased 
production by 21% and showed ex- 
cellent profits, enhanced by advances 
in inventory values. 

“In contrast to increased produc- 
tion volume and despite constantly 
rising costs, manufacturing expense 
showed a worthwhile decrease,” Mr. 
Burrus declared. “General and ad- 
ministrative expense was cut by 
something more than 7%. Selling ex- 
pense increased by almost 9%, in part 
due to higher salaries, wages, travel- 
ing expenses and in greater part due 
to increased activity in advertising 
and sales promotion work.” 

In evaluating the future, Mr. Bur- 
rus said the current fiscal year might 
prove equal to that of the past year 
in earnings unless something unfavor- 
able and unforeseen develops. He said 
the elevators of the company are now 
practically full of grain, “much of it 


BURRUS MILLS, INC. 
Statement of Income and Balance Sheet for Fiscal Year Ending May 31, 1951 
NCOME ACCOUNT 


Other operating income 
Cost of goods sold 
Selling, general and administrative expense. 


Operating profit 
Non-operating income— 
Interest and dividends .... 
Profit from disposal of property 
Miscellaneous 


Gross income .............. 
Interest on bank loans 
Other expense 
Federal income tax ...........-.65see056: 
State income tax 


Net income ... Kévstivutews 
Provision for minority interest | ahahres ibe 


Net income appl. 


Accounts receivable (leas reserve) . 
Inventories— 
Flour, wheat and other grains . 
Feed and other mill products . 
Bags and bag materials 


Operating supplies ............... Be ie i 


Advances on grain 


Margin deposits on futures commitments . 


Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable— 
Installment notes due from officers’ 
maturities 
Other notes and accounts ... 


Total current assets . 
Other Assets— 
Treasury stock held 


Installment notes due from officers and employees . 55,338 
Cash surrender value of insurance policies 


Grain exchange memberships ........ 

Other investments and advances .... 
Land and Buildings— 

Land 





Less reserve for depreciation . 


Deferred charges ‘ 
Customers’ margin deposit "funds (contra) 


Total assets 


for Burrus Mills stockholders 
Consolidated Balance Sheet for Fiscal Year Ending May 31, 


and employees 


1950 
$45, 889,315 
2,8 


$ 1,861,766 771,043 
19,467 
40,300 
36,345 


10,558 
7,961 


$ 1,957,881 $ 1,789,664 
§ 148,580 $ 14,844 
1,449 2,095 
786,990 646,491 
10,082 13,442 


$ 1,010,778 $ 1,015,934 

18 638 
$ 1,010,592 $ 1,016,572 
1951 


1951 
-$ 1,324,615 
3,934,112 


10,625,815 
483,666 


current 
54,747 
8,104 8,200 
$18,630,932 $ 9,082,644 
43,544 
122,902 
60,150 
50,316 
191,428 


$ 43,544 ¥ 


63,300 
49,850 
193,806 


595 $64,987 
13,903,955 12,605,682 
$13,470,669 

5,776,948 


$14,809,550 


6,007,772 


LIABILITIES 


Notes payable 

Accounts payable . 

Accrued Liabilities— 
Federal and state income taxes . 
Other tax liability : 
Salaries and wages ........... 
Interest 


Total current assets .. 

Long term debt 
Minority interest in subsidiary company 
Capital Stock and Surplus— 

4%% cumulative preferred stock 

Common stock 

Capital surplus 

Appropriated earned surplus 

Unappropriated earned surplus 
Customers’ margin deposits (contra) 


‘Total liabilities 


1951 
$ 8,600,000 $ 1,800,000 
19,731 662,089 


720,439 

92,75 103,515 

158,151 92,724 
5,104 ; 

$10,248,790 

1,000,000 

70,906 


$ 3,378,769 


70,721 


4,000,000 
2,410,352 
$2,364 
82,681 
8,147,096 
35,097 


4,000,000 
2,410,352 
$2,364 
115,504 
7,470,806 


$28,077,290 


wheat of our own ownership hedged 
on the most favorable basis the writer 
has ever experienced.” 

While the flood losses in Kansas 
City came after the end of the fiscal 
year, the events are reviewed in the 
report and it is stated that use and 
occupancy insurance was in effect and 
should compensate in part for loss of 
use of the Santa Fe elevator during 
the Kansas harvest movement. An 
assessment of losses between various 
interests is as yet impossible, the re- 
port noted. 

It is believed that the new flour and 
feed mill being built at Havana, Cuba, 
will go into production about Jan. 1, 
1952, as scheduled, despite some de- 
lays in obtaining priorities for sup- 
pliers. Expenditures for construction 
and facilities in progress are ex- 
pected to aggregate approximately 
$1,500,000. 

In concluding the report, Mr. Bur- 
rus said “the long sought for elimina- 
tion of concentration of milling capac- 
ity in a single geographical section, 
with identical territories from which 
to collect grain and in which to mer- 
chandise milled products is proceed- 
ing apace and to the writer’s entire 
satisfaction.” 

The company’s fiscal year has been 
changed by vote of stockholders to 
end on June 30 hereafter, one month 
later than in previous years. The new 
annual meeting date is set for the 
third Tuesday in August. 

On this page is a statement of 
income and a balance sheet. 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. M. TINKHAM RESIGNS 
GMI POST FOR NEW JOB 


MINNEAPOLIS—.G. Cullen Thom- 
as, vice president and director of 
products control for General Mills, 
Inc., has announced the resignation of 
W. M. Tinkham, spring wheat area 
products control supervisor and a 
General Mills employee for the past 
37 years. 

Mr. Tinkham’s resignation becomes 
effective Aug. 31. He will become 
plant manager for the Krause Milling 
Co., Milwaukee. 

He will be succeeded as spring 
wheat area products control supervis- 
or by O. A. Oudahl, a General Mills 
employee for the past 24 years. 

Mr. Tinkham attended Minneapolis 
public schools and was graduated 
from the University of Minnesota in 
1914. He joined the old Washburn 
Crosby Co. the same year and in 
1916 moved over to the mill where he 
was in charge of products control. 

He remained at the mill until 1938 
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when he was transferred to Chicago 
to head the company’s central division 
products control department. He re- 
turned to Minneapolis in 1942 and 
since that time has served in various 
capacities as an assistant to the direc- 
tor of the products control depart- 
ment. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


200 ATTEND ST. LOUIS 
CLUB’S SUMMER OUTING 


ST. LOUIS—Some 200 members 
and guests turned out Aug. 21 for the 
annual midsummer outing of the St. 
Louis Milling and Grain Club. The 
outing was held at the Sunset Coun- 
try Club. 

The guests included more than 50 
out-of-town representatives of the 
grain, flour, feed and seed trades from 
Chicago, Louisville, Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City, Cincinnati, Cedar Rapids, 
Decatur and many points in Missouri, 
Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin. 

Sixty-seven golfers took part in the 
golf tournament held in the afternoon. 

James L, Young of the Norris Grain 
Co., president of the club, intro- 
duced and welcomed the guests at the 
dinner following the afternoon’s ac- 
tivities. He stressed that the meeting 
was one of the efforts of the local 
trade to expand relations with the 
trade territory. 

Sixty prizes were furnished by the 
local trade and some of the out-of- 
town members of the club. These were 
given as golf and attendance prizes. 

A silver tea and coffee service, con- 
tributed by members of the Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis, was 
presented at the dinner to John H. 
Wack of the Wabash Railroad, who 
is retiring after more than 40 years 
of calling on the grain trade in St. 
Louis. Mr. Wack was also elected to 
honorary membership in the club. 

The following were approved for 
membership in the club: Harold C. 
Banks, Terminal Grain Co., St. Louis; 
Sherman L. Levin, Continental Grain 
Co., St. Louis; Lyman D. Ketchum, 
Staley Milling Co.; Clark C. Waters, 
Frank J. Farnen & Co., St. Louis; 
Samuel Hassell, Illinois Grain Ter- 
minals Co., Chicago; Henry Easter- 
day, Nickel Plate Railroad, Chicago. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RALPH S. TRIGG TAKES 
DEFENSE AGENCY POST 


WASHINGTON — The Defense 
Production Administration has an- 
nounced the appointment of Ralph 
S. Trigg of Albuquerque, N.M., as 
deputy administrator in charge of the 
Office of Program and Requirements. 
Mr. Trigg formerly was administra- 
tor of the Production and Marketing 
Administration and president and 
member of the board of directors of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. 

In his DPA post, he succeeds Mel- 
vin L. Anshen, who has been acting 
deputy administrator since June. Mr. 
Anshen remains as assistant deputy 
administrator. 

Mr. Trigg will serve as chairman 
of DPA’s requirements committee, the 
inter-agency group which reviews the 
needs of defense, defense-supporting 
and civilian production programs and 
recommends allotments of steel, cop- 
per and aluminum to meet them. 


———BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Aug. Aug _ — 
3 10 
Five mills . 21,884 28,987 31, 824 *30, 064 


*Three mills. 
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Dostum @itestaeme) meats 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The'only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 





GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


The marriage of Miss Charlotte 
Laing, daughter of R. B. Laing, vice 
president and secretary, Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and Mrs. 
Laing, and Robert E. Dahl of Man- 
hattan, Kansas, took place in Abilene 
Aug. 25. After a wedding trip to 
Colorado, the newlyweds will reside 
in Manhattan, where Mrs. Dahl will 
complete her senior year at Kansas 
State College and Mr. Dahl has ac- 
cepted a graduate assistantship in 
the department of applied mechanics 
at the college. 


G. M. MacLachlan, vice president 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was a recent guest on the 
New York Produce Exchange floor 
of Harry K. Moore, vice president of 
Maple Leaf Flour Mills, Inc., New 
York. 

3 


E. E. Klecan, Jr., was elected to 
the membership of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade last week. Mr. Klecan 
recently became associated with his 
father, who is head of the Klecan 
Grain Co. of Kansas City. 


— 


E. S. Thompson of Thompson Flour 
Products, Inc., New York, flew home 
Aug. 23 following a visit to Iceland, 
where Mrs. Thompson is spending the 
summer with her relatives. He was 
greatly impressed with the hospital- 
ity of the country. Mr. Thompson re- 
ported a heavy consumption of bread 
and sweet goods there, with a large 
amount of home baking. He told of 
the modern equipment and methods 
of one of the large bakeries in Rey- 
kjavik, Alfydubrangerden, h.f., which 
uses about 1,000 sacks of flour a 
month, mostly Canadian. 

e 


Austin Morton, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, returned last week 
from a business trip of several weeks 
in the East. 





Robert Case of Case & Co., Balti- 
more flour merchant, was a recent 
visitor at the Tanner-Evans-Siney 
Corp. in New York. 

aby 


Wayne Lightfoot, director of sales 
for the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 
and Mrs. Lightfoot have announced 
the arrival of a new daughter, born 
on the anniversary of their five-year- 
old daughter’s birth. 


In Sherman, Texas, this week for a 
short vacation is Al Cardenas, export 
sales manager, Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City. 

s 


Virgil Artman, sales manager for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, and Mrs. Artman will leave Sept. 
8 for Los Angeles, where they will 
visit Mr. Artman’s mother and broth- 
er for two weeks. 


Leslie N. Perrin, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., stopped at the New 
York offices of the company while on 
his way back to Minneapolis follow- 
ing the company’s annual meeting in 
Wilmington, Del., last week. 

ye | 


A. Z. Kouri of Minneapolis, grocery 
products sales executive for the south- 
eastern and southwestern divisions of 


General Mills, Inc., arrived in Okla- 
homa City Aug. 24 to attend a sales 
meeting of district managers in the 
southwestern division of the com- 
pany. 

& 

Salvatore Viviano, president of the 
Vimco Macaroni Products Co., Car- 
negie, Pa., recently received one of 
the highest honors which can be 
awarded a Catholic layman, the or- 
der of the Knights of St. Gregory. 
The honor recognizes Mr. Viviano's 
kindness to the people of Italy, to 
whom he has sent 5 million pounds 
of his company’s products since the 
war. He was decorated on orders of 
the Pope. 


Directors of Purity Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago, have announced the appoint- 
ment of Troy Dodd as assistant vice 
president. Mr. Dodd joined the com- 
pany in 1924 at Springfield, Mo., and 
before moving to Chicago as chief 
engineer in 1947, he was regional en- 
gineer for the western division. 


Lloyd R. Wolfe, Lloyd R. Wolfe & 
Associates, Chicago, left his office last 
week for a three-week vacation at 
Boulder Junction, Wis. 


R. R. Quick, sales manager for Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana in the south- 
western division of General Mills, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, is on a fishing trip at 
Lake Murray, near Ardmore, Okla. 


C. R. Veeck, production superinten- 
dent of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., and president of 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
plans to spend Sept. 4 and 5 in Kansas 
City on association business in ad- 
vance of the organization’s research, 
education and sanitation committee 
meetings to be held at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Sept. 6 and 7. 


Pedro Suarez, treasurer of Suc- 
esora F. Suarez & Co., Havana, im- 
porting firm, visited in Minneapolis 
this week following a two-month stay 
in New York. The Suarez concern has 
been engaged in the flour importing 
business since 1875. Mr. Suarez, with 
M. A. Irizarry, export flour manager 
of Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, called at The Northwest- 
ern Miller office Aug. 27. 

& 

Verne Kellogg, president of Kellogg 
Bros. Feed & Seed Co., Wichita, and 
Mrs. Kellogg are spending several 
weeks in Schenectady, N.Y., as the 
guests of their daughter. 


——BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
TO REBUILD WAREHOUSE 


STERLING, KANSAS—The Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, has announced 
plans to rebuild immediately the 
warehouse gutted three weeks ago by 
fire. 

Lost in the fire were cotton bags 
and sacks and feed grinding equip- 
ment. Walls of the old building re- 
mained standing and will be used in 
the rebuilding. The warehouse will 
be completely fireproof. Work will be 
completed within 60 days, J. H. Rath- 
bone, president, said. 


hotel ~.now as 
brilliantly 
restyled 


notre. SHERMAN 


Randolph and Clork Streets 
CHICAGO 


Frank W. Bering, Boord Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 


im mi 





“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N, Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & real co. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


CHICKASHA Address 
OKLA, On vaahiee” 








ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 


from a Sit 





For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 












































HELP WANTED 


eae v 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER AND GRAIN 
man. Permanent employment. Wilkins- 
igi Milling Co., Inc., 3261 K Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 











SALESMAN ACQUAINTED WEHH OHIO 
bakers to represent large mill both spring 
and Kansas flour. Address 2971, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


prance 

GRADUATE CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES 
position as chief chemist. Over four years’ 
experience in cereal chemistry including 
bakeshop and formula feeds. Address 7 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL DIRECTOR 
available. Experienced in soft and hard 
wheat flour, feed and corn milling. Pre- 
pared flours and bakery service. Forty- 
five years of age with 25 years of experi- 
ence as cereal chemist, operative miller 
and quality control. Prefer technical sales 
or management liaison. Address 153, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Len 
BAKERY FOR 
whol 1 good 








RETAIL AND 
in small west- 
ern city. Attractive price for quick sale. 

esent owner has other interests. Good 
opportunity for real baker. Address 2969, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 


Minn. 
WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


SALE, 








MACHINERY 








BROKERS WANTED) 
Old established Minnesota now 
p yh ee 
neve s ® good bakery Cneey following. ossdhon 
—o spring wheat flour, 
Address 2821, The crane, Jour tert ‘Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














Wheat Outlook 


(Continued from page 9) 





authorizations are on the low side. He 
believes that these later months will 
have to be increased at least by the 
amount that the earlier months are 
reduced. 

This leads to the rough conclusion 
that the July-Dec. 31, 1951, export of 
wheat and wheat flour will amount to 
more than 225 million bushels. In any 
event it now appears that the wheat 
export movement for the current crop 
year is going to reverse the monthly 
trend of the 1949-50 crop year when 
slightly more than 3 million tons were 
exported. 

The critical factor appears to be 
the Canadian grain crop, which seems 
to be heading for a record. The major 
problem for Canada is one of trans- 
port, and it has been learned that 
Canada plans an interior transporta- 
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tion coordination movement similar 
to that now imposed by the US. 
whereby the rail transport will be 
geared to moving the Canadian grain 
into export position. 

If the Canadians succeed in moving 
their grain into export position and 
the U.S. grain exports by Dec. 1, 
1951, reach the potential 250 million 
bushels or better now estimated in 
the more optimistic USDA circles, 
the U.S. export market for wheat and 
wheat flour after Jan. 1, 1952, will 
be somewhat of a will-o’-the-wisp. 


Reconsider Conclusions 

Government experts who in pre- 
vious years saw the loan program 
plus the export outlet as a certain 
indication of higher wheat prices at 
the declining days of the crop year 
are recasting their observations. 

They believe today that the for- 
ward wheat prices are a treacherous 
pit, particularly if Canada decides to 
move its non-International Wheat 
Agreement quota wheat at the maxi- 
mum price of the wheat agreement. 

Supporting this opinion is the re- 
port from government circles that the 
U.K. does not plan to buy any more 
wheat from the U.S. for the balance 
of the calendar year. It is doubted 
that the U.K. can sustain this deci- 
sion, but this decision has been given 
to USDA, it is asserted in reliable 
quarters. 

Recent strength in the wheat mar- 
ket must be ascribed partly to the 
heavy buying by Germany which has 
been virtually completed. The Ger- 
mans have bought their requirements 
far ahead and now may be expected 
to disappear from the market. 

The only other substantial wheat 
buying between this time and the 
turn of the year will be from Holland. 
Other wheat buying potentials are the 
government-controlled accounts of 
Greece and Austria, which will re- 
quire more wheat than their IWA 
quotas reveal. 

In the current crop year India is 
expected to buy from the U.S. approx- 
imately 800,000 tons of wheat out- 
side of the wheat agreement quota. 
Canada can become a big factor in 
the Indian wheat requirements after 
India has exhausted its loan account 
in the US. 

The potential wheat buying of Aus- 
tria and Greece will be spread through 
the crop year, however, because of 
storage problems in those nations. 


Prices Could Slip 

The over-all bearish aspects of the 
export trend must be studied in terms 
of wheat under loan. A strong export 
movement between now and Dec. 31, 
1951, would encourage farmers to sell 
grain if the prices are at or near loan 
levels. This would discourage farmers 
from putting wheat under loan. It is 
seen that a strong wheat market from 
here on into the end of the year would 
divert attention to the loan program 
and leave farmers without loan pro- 
gram protection on Jan. 31, 1952. 

If that condition should occur and 
the export program were to dry up, 
as seems to be indicated, the domes- 
tic wheat market could suffer a se- 
vere sinking spell in late winter, gov- 
ernment officials indicate. 

Another intangible in the wheat ex- 
port movement will be the congres- 
sional action on funds for the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. Al- 
ready Congress has voted economic 
aid cuts up to $1 million. Any cuts of 
this magnitude will mean that west- 
ern Europe will have to tighten its 
purse strings unless U.S. military pro- 
curement in those nations bolsters 
their dollar credit availability. 

On balance the wheat price outlook 
after Jan. 1, 1952, seems bearish, at 
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U.S. Grain Export Program 


(1,000 long toas) 


October— - 
Coarse 
grainst 


Bread 


graint Total 


Austria 30 20 
Belgium . ‘ 50 35 85 
7 


0 
5 
Brazil . 75 . y 
Denmark 3 . 9 
Formosa 5 5 
Egypt 120 
France ... 36 76 
Germany 
Greece 
India 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Korea 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Peru . 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Trieste 

I, K 


Others 
Total* 1,275 425 1,700 


rye. tincludes corn, oats, barley, 


Minimum November 
Bread 
graint 


Minimum December 

Bread Coarse 

graint grainst 
27 20 


Coarse 
grainst Total Total 
27 20 47 47 
40 30 70 35 25 60 
50 ‘ 50 : 40 
. 9 oe 9 
54 ve 36 
54 36 
190 
40 +e 40 
200 q ; 200 
20 9 
10 
36 


39 
30 


35 bs 
64 3 102 61 


900 35 1,2 750 
*Includes quantities of U.S. grain for export via Genaising ports 
grain sorghums, 


tincludes wheat and 


soybeans and flaxseed. 





least to those international experts 
who for several years have seen 
nothing but a bullish upswing from 
the start of the crop year through 
May of the following year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Territorial Sales 
Under IWA 


In Metric Tons—Wheat 


Quota for 
rop yr 


Equivalent 
Bal 
ance* 


Pur- 
Territory chases 

Belgium 
Belgian Cong 25,000 

etherlan ds- 

Surinam 1,641.46 5,008.54 
6 Islands 11,000 11,182.44 oe 

Portugal 
Angolé a (Port 

Africa) of 2.85 8,149.56 

Mozambique 

(Port. E 

Africa) 5 256 2 5,169 
Cape Verde 

Islands 2t 591.7 508.29 
Macau 000 5,000 
Port. Guinea 26 23.9 401 
Port. India 5 5,000 
St. Thome & 

Principe 
Timor 

U 


4,093.99 20,906.01 


6,650 


Aden 
Anglo-E. Sudan 
Anglo-Iranian 
Oi Co 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda 
British Guiana 
Br. Honduras 
Br. Solomon I 
Br. Somaliland 
Brunei 
Cyprus 
Dominica 
Fiji 
Gambia 
Gibraltar 
Gilbert & 
Ellice Is 
Gold Coast 
Grenada e 
Hong Kong 
Jamaicat 
Leeward 
Malayat 
Malta 
Mauritius 
New Hebrides 
Nigeriat 
North Borneo 
Nyasaland 
Rhodesias (Nthn 
& Sthn.) 
St. Lucia 
St. Vincent 
Sarawak 378.00 
Sierre Leone 1,128.41 6 
Tonga . 27 esesée 1,2 
Trinidad & 
Tobago 7,62 5,009.42 42.617.58 
Zanzibar 57 es 457.00 


Isles 


500. 03 


70.00 


*Subject to remainder being within the 
unfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 
country. **Quotas filled. tProvisional. tJoint 
quota with Singapore 

BAEAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NEW PILLSBURY WAREHOUSE 

LA CROSSE, WIS. — Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has started 
the construction of a new $50,000 
building here that will house a ware- 
house, office and garage. It will be 
60 ft. by 160 ft. in size. Walls will 
be of cement blocks and the floors 
of concrete, and overhead loading 
doors will be installed on one side 
to open on switching tracks. Con- 
struction is expected to be finished 
late in October. 


BALTIMORE EXPORTS UP 

BALTIMORE-—Wheat exports from 
the Port of Baltimore increased sharp- 
ly in July over figures for the same 
month a year ago, according to the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. A 
total of 4,800,276 bu. of wheat were 
exported from the local port in July, 
compared with 751,749 bu. in July, 
1950. Corn exports also showed a big 
increase, with 2,916,000 bu. exported 
in July this year, compared with 879,- 
643 bu. in the corresponding month 
in 1950. Exports of rye aggregated 
1,368,684 bu., compared with 143,520 
bu. in July a year ago. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFES 


GRAIN FIRMS MOVE 

DECATUR, ILL.—The Tabor Grain 
& Feed Co. and the Sullivan (Iil.) 
Grain Co. have moved from Sullivan 
to Decatur. Both firms are headed by 
Purvis F. Tabor. The Tabor company 
handles grain and grain products and 
the Sullivan firm is in charge of op- 
erating country elevators. 





: 


DEATHS 


Funeral services were held Aug. 22 
for George W. Tiedemann, president 
of the old Charles A. Tiedemann Mill- 
ing Co., O’Fallon, Ill. Mr. Tiedemann, 
77, died at his home in O’Fallon after 
an illness of about 14 years. The mill- 
ing company, founded by his father, 
Charles A. Tiedemann, now is operat- 
ed as the Oberbeck Milling Co. 





Elmer J. Eshelman, 74, vice presi- 
dent of John W. Eshelman & Sons, 
died Aug. 20. The firm, which has 
headquarters at Lancaster, Pa., oper- 
ates several feed manufacturing 
plants in the East and South. Mr. 
Eshelman was a past president of the 
Pennsylvania Millers & Grain Deal- 
ers Assn. 


Edward F. Quillian, 57, Dallas in- 
dependent flour broker, died Aug. 17. 
Before going into business for him- 
self, he was associated with the Mar- 
ten Milling Co., Dallas, and the Fant 
Milling Co., Sherman, Texas. 


David Bowie, a former officer of 
the Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, 
died Aug. 24 in his home in Augusta, 
Maine. A nephew of the late Thomas 
Page, founder of the milling firm, he 
was active in its management from 
the time he joined the company in 
the late 1890’s until he left about 
25 years ago. The Page mill now is 
operated by the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City. 
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Mes a Lk... 


Licellent baking hesults 
Guaranteed — 
) 


Ey ISMERT-HINCKE Ny aoe eae -_ ’ 
iSMERTA 





UR 
e, vos 


a 


ISMERTA QUALITY! 


The small extra cost incurred in 
the purchase of ISMERTA com- 
pared with inferior flours is re- 
paid the baker many times over. 
For ISMERTA yields a lower 
cost loaf in the long run. Better 
baking, smoother production, good 
yields, fewer cripples . . . all these 
add up to many dollars saved. And 
ISMERTA also will help give 
your loaf the taste and texture 
that builds a real market 
leader. 


THE I[sMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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IN MENTE’S LINE! 


We specialize in strong, well-made bags designed to stand up proudly 
under all conditions. Sturdy fabrics, stout stitching—and sixty-six 
years of expert know-how in making quality bags. 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. 


Box 1098 
SAVANNAH 


Box 690 
NEW ORLEANS 


Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, St. L 
Cincinnati and other large cities 


Box 204 
HOUSTON 


uis, Minneapolis, Denver, 





“Diamond D” 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trac 


le Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Matrimony: A process by which the 
grocer gets the account the haber- 
dasher once had. 

e¢¢ ¢ 

Teacher was explaining to the class 
that a number of sheep is called a 
flock and a number of quail is a covey. 

“Now,” she said, “what is a num- 
ber of camels called?” 

A nine-year-old ad reader had a 
quick answer. “A carton.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

A woman’s anguished voice shrilled 
over the telephone. ‘‘Oh, officer, two 
young men are trying to get into my 
room through the window.” 

“Sorry, lady,” was the reply. “You 
have made a mistake. This isn’t police 
headquarters. This is the fire station.” 

“Oh, I know that,” said the voice, 
impatiently. “It’s the fire station I'm 
after. They need a longer ladder.” 

e$¢ ¢ 

Wife: “How can you say that Junior 
took money from your pocket? Why, 
I might have done it.” 

Husband: “No, you didn’t; 
was some left.” 


e¢ ¢ 

The family and the dinner guest 
had seated themselves at the table, 
when the lady of the house noted an 
important omission. “Betty,” she 
asked her little daughter, who had 
helped her set the table, “why on 
earth didn’t you put a knife and fork 
at Mr. White's place?” 

“I didn’t think he’d need them,” 
Betty replied. “Daddy said he eats 
like a horse.” 

¢?¢?¢ 

Two bitter rivals were playing in 
the finals of their country club golf 
championship. One of them talked 
constantly as they played their match, 
much to the annoyance of his oppon- 
ent. 

Finally, the latter burst out: ‘Look 
here, Smithers, if you don’t stop your 
infernal chatter, I'm going to hit you 
over the head with my mashie.” 

“If you do, it'll cost you a stroke.” 


¢$¢¢ 


Monologue: A conversation between 
husband and wife. 


there 
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H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy. NEW YORK5.N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass, 























JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
IN <¢ 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA. NET 


New York San Francisce 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








7 anata & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


Slst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 

















art-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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Cable Address Dorrgacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 

















PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 











Cable Address: “*Trowtrorri,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address Coventry," London 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
FL¢ oR aeiiieeaises 


Subscription Room 














Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” London 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel! 


Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “PENNELL,” 





Liverpool 











CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON ,E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 











FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANcHOR,” Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GL _ASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 

DUBLIN BELFAST 














WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution S8t., LEITH 


155 Wallace 8t 


Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables “Philip.” Dundee 














Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn. ; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., George M. Strayer, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 

Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., John Bowden, 100 
Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 

Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 


Sept. 15—Dist. 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Abilene, Kansas; 
sec., Fred Zutavern, Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas. 

Sept. 16-18 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Production Conference; Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., E. 
P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 
Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 

Sept. 22—Dist. 7, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio, Texas; sec., Harold Cook, Gra- 
ton & Knight Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Sept. 25-26—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; convention and 
nutrition conference in cooperation 
with School of Agriculture of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, 3 sec., Richard 
I, Ammon, 43, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata. 

Sept. 28-29—Dist. 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, O’Henry Hotel, 
Greensboro, N.C.; sec., Lyman E. 
Witt, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Sept. 29—Dist. 3, Association of 
Operative Millers, and Cincinnati 
Association of Cereal Chemists; Seel- 
bach Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., 
Ralph Krebs, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., 1800 W. Carroll St., Chicago. 

Oct. 1-2—Bakers Institute of North- 
ern California; sponsored by Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Northern California; Sir Francis 
Drake Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. 
B. Gicker, 121 2nd St., San Fran- 
cisco 5. 

Oct. 6—Dist. 6, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Milling Oo., 
Owosso, Mich.; sec., Walter Scott, 
Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co. 

Oct. 6—Dist. 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; sec., Joseph Keiser, Salt Lake 
Flour Mills. 

Oct. 11-18—Dist. 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Francis R. King, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 12—Self-Rising Fiour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornell 


tel, Durham, N.C.; vice pres., Paul 
M. Marshall, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6. 


Oct. 27—Dist. 8, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Hotel Markeen, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., C. M. Wagner, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Oct. 28-30—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn; Phoenix Hotel, Lexington; 
sec., Charles Heitzman, Heitzman 
Bakery, Louisville. 


Oct. 31—Iowa Bakers Assn.; Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; sec., 
Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mulberry 
St., Waterloo. 


Nov. 8—Dist. 5, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Alton, Ill; sec., Hen- 
ry Lee, Graton & Knight Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Nov. 11-18—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Nov. 12-14—Grocery Products of 
America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City; pres., Paul 8. Willis, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 432 Des Moines Blidg., Des 
Moines. 


N. V. sommante temaameae 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


og AMSTERDAM 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Dirroma.”’ Glasgow 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 








N.V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
ae yy FABRIEKEN 
BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST Ou * ERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WavrerLEy” 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Hestenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 














FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C 2 


Cc. 1. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 


OMAR JORDAN 
FLOUR and GRAIN AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 

Cable address: Cato 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 





W. DE BOER & CO. 
Flour, enamigu aii, etc 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “‘Wedeboer” 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, G 


w 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








Anno 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ene en 


Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O, Box 6 








1814 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Oct. 138-17 — 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Ohicago; ABA 
Headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 


Oct. 18-20—Dist. 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Francis R. King, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 28—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Barnum Hotel, Bridgeport, Oonn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 


from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Hil. 

Oct. 25-26—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Washington Duke Ho- 


Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


6th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Established 1374 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








47-48 Damrak 


softwheat and 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


CRS ails eae Dae Seek eee 2 onde testuhast, 
springwheat flours 


Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 
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FZ BAKER FLOYRS that give 


loaves of bread, 
nd all just 0b goad 


TEA TABLE 


SALINA, KANSAS 








OrFiIceE s&s: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N., Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 
FT, WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH 


NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE @ SUGAR EXCH. OPERATING: + 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


| 4,000,000 BUSHELS 








CHICAGO ¢ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY ¢ 1158 BOARD of TRADE 





J. P. BURRUS, President E, M. SUMMERS 
A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. R. B. CALDWELL 
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BUILDERS of 79,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 








IN OUR THIRTY-ONE YEARS 





Dont FORGET that a manufacturing business 
that does not progress in its physical facilities is not 
likely to progress in any other way either. For no matter 
how keen in general management and how aggressive 
in sales, that company will gradually lose ground to its 
competitors as its manufacturing operations become 
obsolete and its unit costs soar out of line. 


DON’T FORGET that any time is a good time for 


making production operations more efficient. 


DON’T FORGET that Jones-Hettelsater engineers are 
experts at planning. Thirty-one years of experience 
in designing and building for the flour, feed, cereal and 
grain industries gives them an unmatched knowledge 
of what’s right and what’s wrong. 


ONES Hieeeees genau Company 








1911 Baltimore Avenue 





‘Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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There is still room in the baking 
business to attract attention and 
build sales with higher quality pro- 
ducts. If you're looking for bread 
improvement, let SUNNY KANSAS 


flour give you a fine start toward 


that goal. SUNNY KANSAS has 


earned its reputation for making 
good loaves better. 


a 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA ad 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


KANSAS 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Wheat Research 
Groups Planned 


in Great Plains 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Repre- 
sentatives of Kansas, Oklahoma, Tex- 
as, Nebraska, New Mexico and Colo- 
rado met at Manhattan recently to 
develop a plan setting up wheat re- 
search advisory committees for each 
of the states in the hard winter wheat 
area of the southern Great Plains. 

G. W. Egbert, Ingalls, president of 
the Kansas Association of Wheat 
Growers, has requested R. I. Throck- 
morton, director of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, to set up 
a Kansas wheat advisory committee 
that would represent the wheat re- 
search interests of farm organiza- 
tions, crop improvement association, 
railroads, fertilizer and chemical, ele- 
vator, bakers and millers and farm 
machinery groups. This committee 
would advise, with the experiment 
station workers, relative to wheat re- 
search programs in Kansas. While the 
committee will be primarily concerned 
with wheat, it will also give consid- 
eration to related wheat problems 
such as alternate crops for wheat, soil 
fertility problems and_ grassland 
studies. 

The National Association of Wheat 
Growers, represented by its president, 
H. W. Clutter of Holcomb, Kansas, 
is taking the lead in proposing a simi- 
lar wheat advisory committee in each 
of the six states in the area. He indi- 
cated that officers of the national 
association visualized a similar setup 
in the hard red spring wheat area. 
The Pacific Northwest already has an 
organization functioning, patterned 
much after that which has been pro- 
posed for Kansas and the other states 
in this area. 

According to Mr. Clutter, the pur- 
pose for these advisory committees 
as far as the six-state area is con- 
cerned is to sponsor and accelerate 
a wheat research program to solve 
some of the most pressing wheat 
problems. A meeting to further de- 
velop this plan will be held at Dodge 
City Sept. 28. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERIES ENJOINED FROM 
FIXING OF BREAD PRICES 


MANITOWOC, WIS.—Three_ bak- 
ery firms and 12 individual bakers 
have been enjoined by Circuit Judge 
Henry A. Detling from illegally fix- 
ing wholesale or retail bread prices, 
and, in addition, the court assessed 
judgments of forfeiture amounting 
to $1,524 against three companies and 
eight individuals involved in the suit 
brought by the state attorney general. 

The judgments against Dick Bros. 
Bakery and Sindelar Baking Co., both 
of Manitowoc, and Molan’s Bakery, 
Inc., Sheboygan, totaled $217.72 each. 
Individuals were assessed $108.86, in- 
cluding Roy Molan, Sheboygan; 
Frank Sindelar, William Weber, Her- 
man Springer, John Frieder and 
Frank Frieder, all of Manitowoc, and 
Edgar Stegemann and Harvey Stege- 
mann, both of Two Rivers. 

The above named, plus Arthur 
Spahn, Earl Ramminger, Morris 
Mackay and George Frieder, all of 
Manitowoc, were enjoined by the de- 
cree from entering into any agree- 
ment to fix retail or wholesale prices 
of bread. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILL DESTROYED 

SEVIERVILLE, TENN. — The 
Catlettsburg mill of the Sevier Grain 
& Feed Co., near here, recently was 
destroyed by fire, which caused a loss 
of about $20,000. 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 
Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 

Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2. MD. 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 
Long Dies Tel ph 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS @¢ MINNESOTA 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great ae Elevator 
ity 





lington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








SES eeeeeeeeReeeeeeseeeeeeeneneseeees 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prom ervice 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fitty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 























The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











BAG MAKERS SINCE 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S$. A. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLIS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


The Northwestern Miller Service Program 


The News Magazin 


The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news 
magazine, is designed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and is edited with 
the guiding principle that a well-informed 
management is the industry’s greatest asset. 
Long experience is combined 

with intimate current knowl- 

edge of markets and trade af- . 

fairs to produce a business j\ifeeermo 
journal of importance and de- 4\ 

pendability for its readers and 

its advertisers. 


The editorial staff of The 
Northwestern Miller is well 
trained and carefully directed 7e Home Off-ce 
to present an accurate, com- 
pact and well-edited industry news package 
each week. Coverage of industry affairs is 
facilitated by staff members in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Kansas City and Tor- 
onto, supplemented by correspondents and 
contributors in all important areas of the 
United States and abroad. 


Specialized news reporting and analysis is 
handled by writers of wide experience. The 
vital impacts of government regulations are 
reported and interpreted by an outstanding 
Washington correspondent. Market trends and 
influences are outlined by staff analysts in 
Minneapolis, Chicago and Kansas City. The 
technical side of milling is covered by a spe- 
cialist trained to recognize and report the 


latest developments of interest to the operative 
miller and the cereal chemist. Feed industry 
and baking industry developments affecting 
the milling industry are reported by editors 
specializing in those fields. 


The Northwestern Miller has long been 
known for its vigorous editorial policy on 
milling industry affairs. This policy continues 
currently under the able di- 
rection of the magazine’s 
executive editor. And the 
Fish River Roller Mills 
philosopher, Old Dad Fetch- 
it, regularly adds his com- 
ments on the industry scene, 
as he has been doing for up- 
wards of half a century. 


Old Dad Fetchit 

The result is a balanced editorial content 
and an outstanding industry magazine per- 
forming an indispensable service to the milling 
and grain industries and to the indivdual com- 
panies making up this great segment of the 
nation’s economy. 


In addition to the weekly news magazine, 
The Northwestern Miller Service Program in- 
cludes : 


e The Almanack, a statistical annual 

The Library, for reference and research 

@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 
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Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


Tue NorTHwestern Miter «+ FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue AMERICAN Baker + MILLING PropucTION 
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Just as the skilled hands of experienced Towermen 
guide and keep railroad operations smooth and 
trouble-free, so will the highly trained N-A Service- 
men help keep your day-to-day flour treatment pro- 
gram running smoothly. In addition, they are always 
available to spot and quickly correct potential 
sources of trouble. 

The N-A Flour Service Division, with more than a 
quarter-century of experience plus time-tested Dyox 


CLEAR THE WAY IN 
FLOUR PROCESSING, 


for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 
for enrichment is ready to work with you or your 
consultants. 


Call on your nearest N-A Representative today! He'll 
be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Service Division 
with its laboratories and staff can be your “Tower- 
man” for smooth-running, trouble-free flour process- 
ing. There’s no obligation. 


“Novadelox"” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., pec tn 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





TOO! 


NOVADELOX 
for c whiter, brighter flour 


N Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 
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Could enemy planes reach 
your town? 


You bet they could. Across the top of the world it’s only 4,900 air miles 
from Moscow to Minneapolis—well within the reach of long-range 
bombers. Other Soviet bases near the Arctic circle are even closer. 


But don’t let these facts frighten you. There’s something you can do 
about it—now. 


There is a defense against any type of attack, even atomic bombing. 
Our Armed Forces have built a nation-wide warning system; inter- 
ceptor planes stand ready to ward off invading aircraft. If, in spite of 
this, bombs are dropped, a well-organized Civil Defense can keep 


danger and damage to a minimum—actually cut possible losses in half! 


To protect ourselves properly, at least 15 million Americans must be 
trained in Civil Defense. That’s where you come in. 


You can double your own chances of survival if you know what to do 


in case of attack. You can help make your town safer for everyone by 
working in Civil Defense. 


To get the facts, call your Civil Defense Director now. If none has 
been appointed, call the office of your mayor. 


PROTECT YOURSELF — PROTECT 


AMERICA. VOLUN- 
TEER NOW FOR CIVIL DEFENSE. 





